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V       JBY  -ABRAHAM  JUPSpyjua.  ; 
I  dp  notme&ri;  to  Jskyiliat  jthe  pcepjea  pf  $he  fU 

ti  on  are  now ." 'W  ever  wjli  •■J^y^tirpjy.  f  orgpttep>* 
[that,   Uke   everything  pise.'   they   must -fade ^PpPn,' 
^memory,  qf  the  i  world,  &nd  grow  more  and  ^ppp'} 
iy  the  lapse' of  time.     In  history^'  -we  hppe,  f  they"; 
Cpe  read  \of , .  and  {  recounted,  sq  lone  as  the  Bible  I 
f he-' read;   but  even  granting  that  they  will,   their 
[.flusrice  cannot  be  what  it  heretpforq  has  ,b6en^?"~" 
'.then   they  cannot  be  ,sq._  universally,  kno^rn    nof 
^vividly  felt  as  they  were  by  the  generation  Just 
Ho  rest.  •  At  .the  'clbse  of  Itiat/'struggle,  nearly  'if 
adult    male    had    been    a    participator 'in    some  *CCl. 
tecones.     The   consequence    was   that  of   thosft  HieftP^1 
;in  the  form  of  a  husband,  a  father,  a  son,  or  a  brother, 
a  living  history  was  to  be  'found  in   evei-y  family,-*^ 
history  bearing  the  indubitable  testimonies  of  its  own 
authenticity,    in   the    limps   mangled,    in   the   scars  :pf« 
wounds  received,  in  the  midst  of  the  very  scenes  re- , 
:lated — a  history  tpo,   that  could   be  read  fippY*3aiipVer~ 
stood   alike   by  all,   the    wise    and    the    ignorant,  the 
learned   and   the   unlearned.     But  those   histories  &rp' 
gone.     They  can  be  read  no  more  forever.     They  were 
a  fortress  of  strength;  but  what  Invading  foemap  epulqV 
never  do  the  silent  artillery  of  time  has  done  -jt"  the? 
leveling   oLits  walls.      They   are   gone.      They-wpre   a 
forest  of  giant  oaks;  but  the  all  restless  hurricane \hasi  i 
swept  over   them,    and   only   here   and    there  a   lonely  j 
trunk,  despoiled  of  its, verdure,  shorn  of  its  foliage,  UP- J ' 
shading  and  unshaded,'  to  murmur  in  a  few  more  gentle 
breezes,  and  to  combat  with  its  mutilated  limbs  a  few 
more  ruder  storms,  then  to  sink  and  be  no  more. 

They  were  pillars  in  the  temple  of  liberjlyjjand  npw 
that  they  have  crumbled  away  that  temple must  fall  ¥ 
unless  we,  their  descendants/  supply  their  placed  ^tbT  ' 
other  pillars,  hewn '  from  the  solid  quarry  of  sober 
reason.  Passion  has  helped  Ua,  but  can  do  so  no  more. 
it  will  in  future  be  our  enemy.-  Reason — cpldi, calcu- 
lating, unimpasslbhed  reason — must  'furnish  \a$l- the 
materials  for  pur  future  support  and  defensp.  Let 
these  materials  be  Imoulded  Jnto  general  Intelligence, 
sound  morality  arid  in  particular  a  reverence  foe  'tpe 
Constitution  and  itB  laws;  and  that  we  improved  to  the 
last,  that  we  remained  free. to  the  last,  that  we, re- 
vered his  name  to  |he  last,  that  during  his  long  sleep 
we  permitted  no  hostile  foot  to  pass  over  or  desecrate 
his  restiDg  place,  shall  be  that  which  to  learn  the  last 
trump  shall  awaken  our  Washington.       ~        ' 

Upon  these  let  the  proud  fabric  of  freedom  rest,  as 
the  rock  of  its  basis,  and  as  truly  as  has  been  feaid  Of 
the  only  greater  institution,  "the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it." 

From  address  befpre  Young  Men's  Lyceum  of  SpiHng1- 
field,  111.,  January  ^7,  1837.        '  A&ftfP 
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Lincoln^ 
knedofifie 


IN  his  first  great  patriotic  speech, 
now  too  little  kuowu,  Abraham 
Lincoln  forecast  many  of  the  pres- 
ent day  political  and  social  condi- 
tions. The  speech  was  delivered 
January  27,  1837,  while  Lincoln,  then 
approaching  his  twenty-eighth  birthday, 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Illi- 
nois. The  speech  was  before  the  Young 
Men's  Lyceum  of  Springfield,  and  the 
theme  was  the  danger  to  American  insti- 
tutions that  would  come  from  within 
and  the  need  for  a  greater  respect  for 
law   and    order. 

"In  the  great  journal  of  things  hap- 
pening under  the  sun,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"we,  the  American  people,  find  our  ac- 
count running  the  date  of  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  We  find 
ourselves  in  the  peaceful  possession  of 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth  as  re- 
gards extent  of  territory,  fertility  of  soil, 
and  salubrity  of  climate.  We  find  our- 
selves under  the  government  of  a  system 
of  political  institutions  conducing  more 
essentially  to  the  ends  of  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  than  any  of  which  the 
history  of  former  times  tells  us. 

A    TASK    TO    PERFORM. 

"We,  when  mounting  the  stage  of  ex- 
istence, found  ourselves  the  legal  inher- 
itors of  these  fundamental  blessings.  We 
toiled  not  in  the  acquirement  or  estab- 
lishment of  them;  they  are  a  legacy  be- 
queathed to  us  by  once  a  hardy,  brave, 
and  patriotic,  but  now  lamented  and  de- 
parted, race  of  our  ancestors.  Theirs  was 
the  task  (and  nobly  they  performed  it) 
to  possess  themselves,  and  through  them- 
selves us.  of  this  goodly  land,  and  to  up- 
rear  upon  its  hills  and  its  valleys  a  po- 
litical edifice  of  liberty  and  equal  rights; 
'tis  ours  only  to  transmit  these — the 
former  unprofaned  by  the  foot  of  an  in- 
vader, the  latter  undecayed  by  the  lapse 
of  time  and  untorn  by  usurpation — to 
the  latest  generation  that  fate  shall  per- 
mit the  world  to  know.  This  task  of 
gratitude  to  our  fathers,  justice  to  our- 
selves, duty  to  posterity,  and  love  for 
our  species  in  general,  all  imperatively 
require  ns  faithfully  to  perform. 


"How,  then,  shall  we  perform  it?  At 
what  point  shall  we  expect  the  approach 
of  danger?  By  what  means  shall  we 
fortify  against  it?  Shall  we  expect  some 
trans-Atlantic  military  giant  to  step  the 
ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?    Never! 

"All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treasure 
of  the  earth  (our  own  excepted)  in  their 
military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a 
commander,  could  not  by  force  take  a 
drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on 
the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand 
years. 

OUB   DANGER    FEOM    WITHIN. 

"At  what  point  is  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer,  if  it 
ever  reaches  us  it  must  spring  up 
amongst  us;  it  cannot  come  from 
abroad.'  If  destruction  be  our  lot  we 
must  ourselves  be  its  author  and  fin- 
isher. As  a  hation  of  free  men  we  must 
live  through  all  time,  or  die  by  suicide." 

After  giving  some  examples  of  the  evil 
effects  upon  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty,  which  occurred  in  the  operation 
of  mob  violences,  Mr.  Lincoln  continued: 

"I  know  the  American  people  are 
much  attached  to  their  government;,  I 
know  they  would  suffer  much  for  its 
sake;  I  know  they  would  endure  evils 
long  and  patiently  before  they  would 
ever  think  of  exchanging  it  for  another 
— yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  the 
laws  be  continually  disregarded  and 
despised.  If  their  rights  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons  and  property  are  held  by 
no  better  tenure  than  the  caprice  of  a 
mob,  the  alienation  of  their  affections 
from  the  government  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence, and  to  that  sooner  or  later  it 
must  come. 

"Here,  then,  is  one  ppint  from  which 
danger  must  be  expected. 

"The  question  recurs,  'How  shall  we 
fortify  against  it?' 

RESPECT    FOB    LAW    IS    NEfcESSART. 

"The  answer  is  simple.  '  Let  every 
American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every 
well  \visher  to  his  posterity  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to 
violate  in  the  least  particular  the  laws 


of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate 
their  violation  by  others.  As  the  patri- 
ots of  '76  did  to  the  support  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  so  to  the 
support  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  let 
every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  prop- 
erty, and  his  sacred  honor — let  every 
man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is 
to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father, 
and  to  tear  the  character  of  his  own  and 
children's  liberty. 

"Let  reverence  (or  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that 
prattles  on  her  lap ;  let  it  be  taught  in  schools, 
in  seminaries,  and  in  colleges ;  let  it  be  written 
in  primers,  in  spelling  books,  and  in  almanacs ; 
let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in 
legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice. 
And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion 
of  the  nation ;  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
rich  and  poor,  the  grave  anci  the  gay  of  all 
sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  sacrifice  unceas- 
ingly upon  its  altars. 

"They  (the  revolutionary  fathers) 
were  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty; 
and  now  that  they  have  crumbled  away 
that  temple  must  fall  unless  we,  their 
descendants,  supply  their  places  with 
other  pillars,  hewn  from  the  solid 
quarry  of  sober  reason.  Passion  has 
helped  us,  but  can  do  so  no  more.  It  will 
in  future  be  our  enemy.  Reason — cold, 
calculating  unimpassioned  reason — must 
furnish  all  the  materials  for  our  future 
support  and  defense.  Let  those  materi- 
als be  molded  into  general  intelligence, 
sound  morality,  and,  in  particular,  a 
reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  laws; 
and  that  we  improve  the  last,  that  we 
remained  free  to  the  last,  that  we 
revered  his  name  to  the  last,  that  we 
remained  free  to  the  last,  that  during 
his  long  sleep  we  permitted  no  hostile 
foot  to  pass  over  or  desecrate  his  rest- 
ing place,  shall  be  that  which,  to  learn, 
the  last  trumpet  shall  awaken  our 
Washington. 

"Upon  this  let  the  proud  fabric  of 
freedom  rest,  as  the  rock  of  its  basis; 
and  as  truly  as  it  has  been  said  of  the 
only  greater  institution,  'the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  if." 


"Political  Religion  of  the  Nation" 

An  address,    of     Abraham     Lincoln, 
■when  ho  was  28   years  old,  Iberfjore  the 
Young    Mens    Lyceum    at    Springfield, 
111.:      "In  vthe   great   journal   of   things 
happening  under  the  sun,  we,  the  Am- 
erican peoplet  find  our  account  under 
■date  of  the  19th  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian   era.      TVe    find    ourselves    in    the 
peaceful  possession  of  the  fairest  por- 
tion   of   the    earth,    as    regards   fertility 
of   soil,    extent    of   territory,    and    salu- 
brity  of  climate.     We  find      ourselves 
under  the  government  of  a  system   of 
political    institutions      conducted   more 
essentially  to    the   ends   of      civil      and 
religious  liberty  than  any  of  which  the 
history   of  former   time   tells   us.     We, 
when   mounting  the  stage  of  existence 
find   ourselves  the  legal   inheritors     iof 
these      fundamental      'blessings.        We 
toiled    not    in    the   acquirement   or   the 
establishment  of  them.      They  are  leg- 
acies   [bequeathed    to    uh    Iby    a    once 
hardy.    Ibrave,    patriotic,    !bu*    now    la- 
mented   and    departed    race    of  ances- 
tors.    Theirs  was  the  task   (anld!  nobly 
they   performed    j<t)    to    possess    them- 
selves   and   through   themselves   us,   of 
this  goodly  land   and   to   rear  upon   its 
hills  and   valleys  a   political   edifice   of 
lifberty   and    equal    rights.      It    is   .ours 
only  to  transmit  these,  the  former  un. 
profa.ned  .by  the  foot   oif  the      invader 
and  the  latter  undecayed  toy  the  lapse 
of    time.      This,    our   duty   to    ourselves, 
and    .our    posterity,    and    love    for    our 
species    in    general,    imperatively      re- 
quires us  to  perform.      How  then,  shall 
ewe   perform   it.      At   what   points  shall 
we  expect  the  approach  of  danger?   By 
what  means  shall  we  fortify  against  it? 
Shall    we    expect    some    Trans-Atlantic 
giant    to   step    across   the      ocean      and 
crush   Us  at  a   blow?      Never.     All   the 
armies  of  Europe,  Asia.      Africa    com- 
bined with   alj   the     treasure      of     the 
earth    (our   own    excepted)       in      their 

:  military  chest  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a 
i 
commander,  could  not  by  force  take  a 

drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a.  track 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of  1,000 
years.  At  what  point  then  is  the  ap- 
proach of  danger  to  be  expected?  I 
answer,  if  it  ever  reaches  us,  it  must 
spring  up  among  us.  It  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our 
lot,   we   ourselves  must   be  its     author 


and  finisher.  As  a  nation  cf  freemen, 
iwo  must  live  through  all  time  or  die 
Iby  suicide.  There  is  even  now  some 
thing  of  ill  omen  among  us.  I  mean 
the  increasing  disregard  of  law  which 
ipervaldcs  the  country,  the  growing 
disposition  to  substitute  the  wild  and 
furious   passions   in    lieu   .of  the    so<ber 

judgement  of  courts,  and  the  worse 
than  saivage  mobs,  for  the  executive 
ministers  of  justice.  This  disposi- 
tion is  fearful  jn  any  community,  and 
'hat  it  exis+s  in  ours,  though  grating 
to  our  feelings  to  admit  it,  it  would  Ibe 
n.  violation  of  truth  and  an  insult  to 
intelligence  to  deny.  I  k.now  the 
American  people  are  much  attached  to 
(heir  government.  I  know1  they 
would  suffer  much  for  its  sake.  T 
know  they  would  endure  evils  lone:  and 
patiently  before  they  would  think  of 
exchanging  it  for  another.  Yet  not- 
withstanding all  this  if  the  laws  be 
continually  despised  and  disregarded,  i 
if  their  rights  to  bo  secure  in  their  per- 
rons and  their  property  are  held  by  no 
better  tenure  than  the  caprice  of  a 
molb,  the  alienation  of  their  affection 
from  the  government  is  a  natural  se- 
quence, and  to  that  sooner  or  later  it  ' 
must  come.  Hire,  then,  is  the  point 
at  which  danger  may  be  expected.  The 
question  recurs,  how  shall  we  fortify 
against  if?  The  answer  is  simple;  let 
every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well-iwishes  to  his  posterity, 
swear  iby  the  .blood  of  the  Revolution 
never  t"  vi  date  i;l  the  least  particular 
the  laws  of  t',n  eounfy  am!  never  to 
tolerate  their  v'oipHon  'by  others.  As 
j  the  patriots  of  'Tfi  did  to  the  support 
|  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  so 
j  to  the  support  of  the  constitution  and 
|  the  laws,  let  every  American  pledge  his 
(  life,  his  property  and  his  sacred  honor; 
let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate 
the  law  is  to  trample  upon  he  blood  of 
his  fathers  and  to  tear  the  charter  of 
his  own  and  his  childrens  liberty.  Let 
reverence  for  the  iaws  De  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping 
lb  alb  e  that  prattles  em  h,.r  lap.  ix  jt 
be  taught  iii  schools,  inl  seminaries  and 
in  colleges.  Let  it  be  written  in  prim- 
ers spelling  books  and  almanacs.  Let 
it  be  preached  from  the  pulpits,  pro- 
claimed in  legislative  halls  and  en- 
forced in  'ouits  of  justice.  In  short, 
let  \i  bseome  the  political  religion  of 
the  nation." 
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ENFORCE  LAWS, 
LINCOLN'S  PLEA 


Condemned     Disregard 
Statute  Years  Ago. 


for 


Menace   to  Nation  Seen   by 
Great  Emancipator. 


Copy  of  Old  Speech  Owned 
by  Watts  Resident. 

Disregard  for  the  laws  of  the 
nation  were  considered  a  menace 
in  1837  to  about  the  same  degree 
as  at  present,  according  to  H.  S. 
Bower  of  Watts,  who  bases  his 
assertion  upon  a  speech  delivered 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  January, 
1837,  before  the  Springfield,  111., 
lyceum.  Mr.  Bower  has  a  copy 
of  the  speech  as  delivered  at  that 
time.  It  is  one  of  his  most  cher- 
ished possessions. 

The   speech   was   delivered   when 
Lincoln   was   28    years   of   age,    and 
is   believed    one    of   his   earliest   ef-  ! 
forts.      Mr.    Bowers    calls   attention  : 
to    the    Websterian    •  style    of    the  | 
young    orator    and    expresses    the  j 
belief    that    the    delivery    before    a  j 
lyceum   had  something  to   do   with 
the        heavy        phraseology.        The 
speech  was  as  follows: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In"the 
great  Journal  of  things  happening 
under  the  sun,  we,  the  American 
people,  find  our  account  running 
under  date  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  We 
find  ourselves  In  the  peaceful  pos- 
session of  the  fairest  portion  of 
the  earth  as  regards  extent  of 
territory,  fertility  of  soil  and  salu- 
brity  of  climate. 

"We  find  ourselves  under  the 
government  of  a  system  of  political 
Institutions  conducting  more  es- 
sentially to  the  ends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  thany  any  of 
which  history  of  former  times  tells 
us. 

"We,  when  mounting  the  stage 
of  existence,  found  ourselves  the 
legal  Inheritors  of  these  funda- 
mental blessings.  We  toiled  not 
in  the  acquisition  or  establishment 
of  them:  they  are  a  legacy  be- 
queathed to  us  by  a  once  hardy, 
brave  and  patriotic,  but  now  la- 
mented and  departed  race,  of  an- 
cestors. 

DUTY  TO   PERFORM. 

"Theirs  was  the  task   (and  nobly 
did    they    perform    it)     to    possess 
themselves,  us,  of  this  goodly  land,  j 
to  uprear  upon  its  hills  and  valleys  I 
a     political    edifice    of    liberty      and 

|  =BB '  ""^        ■=•-- '. 

I  equal   rights;    'tis   ours   to   transmit 
1  these — the    former    unprofaned    by  | 
the  foot  of  the  intruder,   the  latter1 
undecayed    by    the    lapse    of    time 
and    untorn   by   usurpation — to   the  ' 
generations   that   fate   shall    permit 
the     world    to     know.       This    task,  j 
gratitude    to    our     fathers,    justice 
to  ourselves,  duty  to  posterity — all 
imperatively   required   us  faithfully 
to    perform. 

"How  then,  shall  we  perform  it? 
At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the 
approach  of  danger?  Slhall  we 
expect  some  trans-Atlantic  mili- 
tary giant  to  step  the  ocean  and 
crush  us  at  a  blow? 


"Never!     All    the      armies        of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  combined, 
with  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
(our  own  excepted)   in   their  mili- 
tary   chest,    with    a    Bonaparte    for 
a  commander,  could  not,   by  force,  j 
ta''e   a   drink    from    the    Ohio,      or  i 
make   a   track    on   the    Blue    Ridge,  | 
in  a  trial  of   1000  years. 

"At  what  point  then,  is  this  ap- 
proach of  danger  to  be  expected  ?  j 
T  answer,  if  it  ever  reaches  us,  it 
must  spring  up  amongst  us.  It 
cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  de- 
struction be  our  lot,  we  must  our- 
selves be  its  author  and  finisher. 
As  a  nation  of  free  men,  we  must 
live  through  all  time  or  die  by 
suicide. 

DISREGARD    FOR  'LAW. 

"I  hope  I  am  not  over-wary; 
but  if  I  am  not,  there  is  even  now 
something  of  ill-omen  amongst  us. 
I  mean  the  increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  prevades  the  coun- 
try, the  disposition  to  substitute 
the  wild  and  furious  passions  in 
lieu  of  the  sober  judgment  of 
courts,  and  worse  than  savage 
mobs  for  the  executive  ministers 
of   Justice. 

"This  disposition  is  awfully  fear- 
ful In  any  community,  and  that  j 
it  now  exists  in  ours,  though  grat-  | 
ing  to  our  feelings  to  admit  it, 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  truth 
and  an  insult  to  deny.  Accounts 
of    outrages    committed    by    mobs 

j  f,orm  every-day  news  of  the  times. 
They  heve  pervaded  the  country 
from  New  England  to  Louisiana; 
they  are  neither  peculiar  to  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  former,  nor 
the    burning    sun    of    the    latter. 

"They  are  not  the  creatures  of 
climate,  neither  are  they  confined 
to  the  slave-holding  or  non-slave- 
holding  States.  Alike  they  spring 
up  among  the  pleasure-hunting 
masters  of  southern  slaves  and 
order-loving  citizens  of  the  land  of 

I  steady      habits.      Whatever,      then, 

!  their  cause   may   be,   it  Is  common 

I  to   the   whole   country. 

j  GOOD   MEN  ABOUND. 

"Many  gre  it  and  g->od  men,  suf- 
ficiently   qualified       for    any    task 
they   may   undertake,   may  ever   be 
found,    whose    ambition    would    as-  : 
pire   to   nothing    beyond    a   seat   in  ] 
Congress,      a      gubernatorial         or 
j  presidential    chair;     but    such    be- 
longs  rjot    to   the    family      of     the  : 
lion,    cr   the    tribe    of   the    eagle. 

"What!  Think  you  these  places 
would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a  , 
Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon?  Never! 
Towering  genius  disdains  a  beaten 
path.  It  seeks  regions  hitherto 
unexplored. 

"It  seeks  no  distinction  in  add- 
ing story  to  story  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  fame,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  others.  It  denies  that 
it  is  glory  enough  to  serve 
under  any  chief.  It  scorns  to 
tread  in  the  footpaths  of  any 
predecessor,  however  illustrious. 
It  thirsts  and  burns  for  distinc- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  it  will  have  it, 
whether  at  the  expense  of  emanci- 
pating the  slaves  or  enslaving 
freemen. 

"Another  reason  which  once 
was,  but  which  to  the  same  ex- 
tent is  now  no  more,  has  done 
much  in  maintaining  our  institu- 
tions thus  far.  I  mean  the  power- 
ful influence  which  the  Interesting 
scenes  of  the  Revolution  had  up- 
on the  passions  of  the  people,  as 
distinguished  from  their  Judg- 
ment. 


"But  these  histories  are  gone. 
They  can  be  read  no  more  for- 
ever. They  were  a  fortress  of 
strength.  But  what  the  invading 
foeman  could  never  do,  the  silent 
artillery  of  time  has  done — the 
levelling  of  the   walls. 

SWEPT  BY  STORM. 

"They  were  a  forest  of  giant 
oaks,  but  the  all-resisting  hurri- 
cane swept  over  them  and  left 
only  here  and  there  a  lone  trunk, 
dtspoiled  of  its  verdure,  shorn  of 
its  foliage,  unshading  and  un- 
shaded, to  murmur  in  a  few  more 
gentle  breezes  and  to  combat 
with  Its  mutilated  limbs  a  few 
more  rude  storms,  then  to  sink 
and  be  no  more.  They  were  the 
pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty, 
and  now  that  they  have  crumbled 
away,  that  temple  must  fall,  un- 
less we,  the  descendants,  supply 
the  places  with  pillars  hewn  from 
the  same  solid  quarry  of  sober 
reason. 

"Passion  has  helped  us,  but  can 
do  so  no  more.  It  will  in  future 
be   our   enemy. 

"Reason — cold,  calculating,  un- 
lmpassioned  reason' — must  f'irnishi 
all  the  materialism  for  our  sup 
port  and  defense.  Let  those  ma- 
terials be  molded  into  general  in- 
telligence, sound  morali'.y.  and, 
in  particular,  a  reverence  for  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws;  aiul 
then  our  country  shall  continue 
to  improve,  and  our  nation,  rever- 
ing his  name,  and  permitting  no 
hostile  foot  to  pass  or  desecrate 
his  resting-place,  shall  be  the 
first  to  hear  the  last  trumpet  that 
shall    awaken    our     Washington. 

"Upon  these  let  the  proud  fabric 
of  freedom  rest  as  the  rock  of  its 
basis,  and  as  truly  as  has  been 
said  of  the  only  greater  institu- 
tion, 'the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  It"* 


ENFORCE  LAWS, 
LINCOLN'S  PLEA 


Condemned     Disregard     for 
Statute  Years  Ago. 


Menace   to   Nation  Seen   by 
Great  Emancipator. 


Copy  of  Old  Speech  Owned 
by  Watts  Resident. 


Disregard  for  the  laws  of  the 
nation  were  considered  a  menace 
in  1837  to  about  the  same  degree 
as  at  present,  according  to  H.  S. 
Bower  of  Watts,  who  bases  his 
assertion  upon  a  speech  delivered 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  January, 
1837,  before  the  Springfield,  111., 
lyceum,  Mr.  Bower  has  a  copy 
of  the  speech  as  delivered  at  that 
time.  It  is  one  of  his  most  cher- 
ished  possessions. 

The  speech  was  delivered  when 
Lincoln  was  28  years  of  age,  and 
is  believed  one  of  his  earliest  ef- 
forts. Mr.  Bowers  calls  attention 
to  the  Websterian  style  of  the 
young  orator  and  expresses  the 
belief  that  the  delivery  before  a 
lyceum  had  something  to  do  with 
the  heavy  phraseology.  The 
speech  was  as  follows: 
— ^^iiadteo  and  Gentlemen:  In  the 
great  journal  of  things  happening 
under  the  sun,  we,  the  American 
people,  find  our  account  running 
under  date  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  We 
find  ourselves  in  the  peaceful  pos- 
session of  the  fairest  portion  of 
the  earth  as  regards  extent  of 
territory,  fertility  of  soil  and  salu- 
brity   of   climate. 

"We  find  ourselves  under  the 
government  of  a  system  of  political 
institutions  conducting  more  es- 
sentially to  the  ends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  thany  any  of 
which  history  of  former  times  tells 
us. 

"We,  when  mounting  the  stage 
of  existence,  found  ourselves  the 
legal  Inheritors  of  these  funda- 
mental blessings.  We  toiled  not 
in  the  acquisition  or  establishment 
of  them;  they  are  a  legacy  be- 
queathed to  us  by  a  once  hardy, 
brave  and  patriotic,  but  now  la- 
mented and  departed  race,  of  an- 
cestors. 

DUTY  TO  PERFORM. 
"Theirs  was  the] task  (and  nobly 
did  they  perform.it)  to  possess 
themselves,  us,  of  this  goodly  land, 
to  uprear  upon  its  hills  and  valleys 
a    political    edifice    of    liberty      and 

equal  rights;  'tis  ours  to  transmit 
these — the  former  unprofaned  by 
the  foot  of  the  intruder,  the  latter 
undecayed  by  the  lapse  of  time 
and  untorn  by  usurpation — to  the 
generations  that  fate  shall  permit 
the  world  to  know.  This  task, 
gratitude  to  our  fathers,  justice 
to  ourselves,  duty  to  posterity — all 
imperatively  required  us  faithfully 
to    perform. 

"How  then,  shall  we  perform  it?i 
At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the' 
approach  of  danger?  tihall  we 
expect  some  trans-Atlantic  mili-j 
tary  giant  to  step  the  ocean  and 
crush   us  at  a  blow? 


"Never!      All    the      armies         of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  combined, 
with  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
(our  own  excepted)   in   their  mili- 
tary   chest,    with    a    Bonaparte    for  i 
a  commander,  could  not,  by  force, 
take   a   drink    from    the    Ohio,      or  I 
make   a   track    on   the   Blue   Bidge,  j 
in  a  trial  of  1000  years. 

"At  what  point  then,   is  this  ap- 
p roach   of  danger   to   be   expected?: 
I   answer,   if   it   ever  reaches  us,   it 
must    spring    up    amongst    us.       lt: 
cannot   come  from   abroad.      If  de- 
struction be  our  lot,  we  must  our-  | 
selves    be    its    author    and    finisher. 
As  a  nation   of  free  men,  we  must 
live    through    all    time    or    die    by 
suicide. 

DISREGARD    FOR    LAW. 

"I  hope  I  am  not  over-wary; 
but  tf  I  am  not,  there  is  even  now 
something  of  ill-omen  amongst  us. 
I  mean  the  increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  prevades  the  coun- 
try, the  disposition  to  substitute 
the  wild  and  furious  passions  in 
lieu  of  the  sober  judgment  of 
courts,  and  worse  than  savage 
mobs  for  the  executive  ministers 
of  justice. 

"This  disposition  is  awfully  fear- 
ful In  any  community,  and  that 
it  now  exists  in  ours,  though  grat- 
ing to  our  feelings  to  admit  it, 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  truth 
and  an  insult  to  deny.  Accounts 
of  outrages  committed  by  mobs 
form  every-day  news  of  the  times. 
They  heve  pervaded  the  country 
from  New  England  to  Louisiana; 
they  are  neither  peculiar  to  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  former,  nor 
the    burning    sun    of    the    latter. 

"They  are  not  the  creatures  of 
climate,  neither  are  they  confined 
to  the  slave-holding  or  non-slave- 
holding  States.  AliliR  tiiey  SBrin.fi 
up  among  the  pleasure-hunting 
masters  of  southern  slaves  and 
order-loving  citizens  of  the  land  of 
steady  habits.  Whatever,  then, 
their  cause  may  be,  it  is  common 
to  the   whole   country. 

GOOD  MEN  ABOUND. 

"Many  grext  and  good  men,  suf- 
ficiently qualified  for  any  task 
they  may  undertake,  may  ever  be 
found,  whose  ambition  would  as- 
pire to  nothing  beyond  a  seat  in 
Congress,  a  gubernatorial  or 
presidential  chair;  but  such  be- 
longs not  to  the  family  of  the 
lion,    cr   the   tribe   of   the   eagle. 

"What!  Think  you  these  places 
would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a 
Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon?  Never! 
Towering  genius  disdains  a  beaten 
path.  It  seeks  regions  hitherto 
unexplored. 

"It  seeks  no  distinction  in  add- 
ing story  to  story  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  fame,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  others.  It  denies  that 
it  is  glory  enough  to  serve 
under  any  chief.  It  scorns  to 
tread  in  the  footpaths  of  any 
predecessor,  however  illustrious. 
It  thirsts  and  burns  for  distinc- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  i|  will  have  it, 
whether  at  the  expense  of  emanci- 
pating the  slaves  or  enslaving 
freemen. 

"Another  reason  which  once 
was,  but  which  to  the  same  ex- 
tent is  now  no  more,  has  done 
much  in  maintaining  our  institu- 
tions thus  far.  I  mean  the  power- 
ful influence  which  the  interesting 
scenes  of  the  Revolution  had  up- 
on the  passions  of  the  people,  as 
distinguished  from  their  judg- 
ment. 


"But  these  histories  are  gone. 
They  can  be  read  no  more  for- 
ever. They  were  a  fortress  of 
strength.  But  what  the  invading 
foeman  could  never  do,  the  silent 
artillery  of  time  has  done — the 
levelling   of   th a- walla, 

SWEPT  BY  STORM. 

"They  were  a  forest  of  giant 
oaks,  but  the  all-reslstlng  hurri- 
cane swept  over  them  and  left 
only  here  and  there  a  lone  trunk, 
despoiled  of  its  verdure,  shorn  of 
lta  foliage,  unshadlng  and  un- 
shaded, to  murmur  in  a  few  more 
gentle  breezes  and  to  combat 
with  its  mutilated  limbs  a  few 
more  rude  storms,  then  to  sink 
and  be  no  more.  They  were  the 
pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty, 
and  now  that  they  have  crumbled 
away,  that  temple  must  fall,  un- 
less we,  the  descendants,  supply 
the  places  with  pillars  hewn  from 
the  same  solid  quarry  of  sober 
reason. 

"Passion  has  helped  us,  but  can 
do  so  no  more.  It  will  in  future 
be   our  enemy. 

"Reason — cold,  calculating,  un- 
Impassioned  reason — must  f'irnish 
all  the  materialism  for  our  sup- 
port and  defense.  Let  those  ma- 
terials be  molded  into  general  in- 
telligence, sound  morall'y.  and. 
in  particular,  a  reverence  for  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws;  and 
then  f\r  country  shall  continue 
to  impivve,  and  our  nation,  rever- 
ing his  name,  and  permitting  no 
hostile  foot  to  pass  or  desecratu 
his  resting-place,  shall  be  the 
first  to  hear  the  last  trumpet  that 
shall    awaken    out     Washington. 

"Upon  these  let  the  proud  fabric 
of  freedom  rest  as  the  rock  of  its 
basis,  and  as  truly  as  has  been 
said  of  the  only  greater  institu- 
tion, 'the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  It'  " 


I  Sami-Gauclens,  Lincoln,  at  Chicago  1 
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LINCOLN  FORESAW 


URGED   NECESSITY   FOR   RESPECT 
FOR   LAW  AND  ORDER 


Words  of  the   Great    Emancipator   Es- 
pecially Significant  in  the  Turmoil 
of  the  World   Today. 

In  his  first  great  patriotic  speech, 
now  too  little  known,  Abraham  Lincoln 
forecast  many  of  the  present  day 
political  and  social  conditions.  The 
theme  of  this  speech  was  the  danger 
to  American  institutions  that  would 
come  from  within  and  the  need  for 
a  greater  respect  for  law  and  order. 

"In  the  great  journal  of  things  hap- 
pening under  the  sun,"  said  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, ''we,  the  American  people,  find 
our  account  running  the  date  of  the 
Nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
earth  as  regards  extent  of  territory, 
fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of 
climate.  We  find  ourselves  under  the 
'  government  of  a  system  of  political  in- 
stitutions conducing  more  essentially 
to  the  ends  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty  than  any  of  which  the  history 
of  former  times  tells  us. 

"We,  when  mounting  the  stage  of 
existence,  found  ourselves  the  legal 
inheritors  of  these  fundamental  bles- 
sings. We  toiled  not  in  the  acquire- 
ment or  establishment  of  them,  they 
are  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  us  by  once 
a  hardy,  brave,  and  patriotic,  but  now 
lamented    and    departed,    race    of    our  j 


ancestors.  Theirs  was  the  task  (and 
nobly  they  performed  it)  to  possess 
themselves,  and  through  themselves 
us,  of  this  goodly  land,  and  to  uprear 
upon  its  hills  and  its  valleys  a  political 
edifice  of  liberty  and  equal  rights ;  'tis 
ours  only  to  transmit  these — the 
former  unprofaned  b.v  the  foot  of  an 
Invader,  the  latter  undecayed  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  untorn  by  usurpa- 
tion— to  the  latest  generation  that  fate 
shall  permit  the  world  to  know.  This 
task  of  gratitude  to  our  fathers,  jus- 
tice to  ourselves,  duty  to  posterity 
and  love  for  our  species  in  general  all 
imperatively  require  us  faithfully  to 
perform. 

"How.  then,  shall  we  perforin  it?  At 
what  point  shall  we  expect  the  ap- 
proach of  danger?  By  what  means 
shall  we  fortify  against  it?  Shall  we 
expect  some  transatlantic  military 
giant  to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us 
at  a  blow?   Never! 

"All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  combined,  with  ail  the  treasure 
®f  the  earth  (our  own  excepted)  in 
their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte 
for  a  commander,  could  not  by  force 
take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make 
a  track  on  the  Blue  ridge  in  a  trial  of 
a  thousand  years. 

"At  what  point  is  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer,  if 
it  ever  reaches  us  it  must  spring  up 
amongst  us ;  it  cannot  come  from 
abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot  we 
must  ourselves  be  its  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  nation  of  free  men  we 
must  live  through  all  time,  or  die  by 
suicide." 

After  giving  some  examples  of  the 

evil  effects  on  the  innocent  as  well  as 

the     guilty,     which    occurred     in     the 

operation    of  mob   violences,   Mr.   Lin- 

i  coin  continued : 


"I  know  the  American  people  are 
much  attached  to  their  government;  I 
know  they  would  suffer  much  for  its 
sake;  I  know  they  would  endure,  evils 
long  and  patiently  before  they  would 
ever  think  of  exchanging  it  for  another 
—yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  the 
laws  be  continually  disregarded  and 
despised,  if  their  rights  to  be  secure 
In  their  persons  and  property  are  held 
by  no  better  tenure  than  the  caprice 
of  a  mob,  the  alienation  of  their  affec- 
tions from  the  government  is  the 
natural  consequence,  and  to  that 
sooner  or  later  it  must  come. 

"Here,  then,  is  one  point  from  which 
danger  must  be  expected. 

"The  question  recurs,  'How  shall  we 
fortify  against   it?' 

"The  answer  is  simple.  Let  every 
American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every 
well-wisher  to  his  posterity  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to 
violate  in  the  least  particular  the  laws 
of  11. e  country,  and  never  to  tolerate 
their  violation  by  others.  As  the  pa- 
triots of  '76  did  to  the  support  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  so  to 
the  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
aws,  let  every  American  pledge  his 
life,  his  property,  and  his  sacred  honor 
— let  every  man  remember  that  to  vio- 
late the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood 
of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the  charter 
of  his  own  and  children's  liberty. 

"Let    reverence    for     the     laws     be 
breathed  by  every  American  mother  to 
the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her 
lap ;    let    it    be    taught    in    schools,   in 
seminaries,  and  in  colleges;  let  it  be: 
written  in  primers,  in  spelling  books,  j 
and   in  almanacs;   let  it  be  preached! 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legisla-  ; 
tive   halls,   and  enforced   in   courts   of  j 
justice.     And,  in  short,   let  it  become 
the    political    religion    of    the    nation ; 
and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich 
and   poor,   the   grave   and   the   gay   of 
all  sexes  and  ton'gues  and  colors  sac- 
rifice unceasingly  upon  its  altars. 

"They  (the  Revolutionary  fathers) 
were  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty; 
and  now  that  they  have  crumbled  away 
that  temple  must  fall  unless  we,  their 
descendants,  supply  their  places  with 
other  pillars,  hewn  from  the  solid 
quarry  of  sober  reason.  Passion  has 
helped  us,  but  can  do  so  no  more.    It 
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will  in  future  be  our  enemy.  Reason 
— cold,  calculating  unimpassioned  rea- 
son— must  furnish  all  the  materials  for 
our  future  support  and  defense.  Let 
those  materials  be  molded  into  general 
intelligence,  sound  morality,  and,  in 
particular,  a  reverence  for  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws ;  and  that  we  improved 
to  the  last,  that  we  remained  free  to 
the  last,  that  we  revered  his  name  to 
the  last,  that  during  his  long  sleep  we 
permitted  no  hostile  foot  to  pass  over 
or  desecrate  his  resting  place,  shall 
be  that  which,  to  learn,  the  last* 
trumpet  shall  awaken  our  Washington. 
"Uppn  this  let  the  proud  fabric  of 
freedom  rest,  as  the  rock  of  its  basis; 
and  as  truly  as  it  has  been  said  of  the 
only  greater  Institution,  'the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'" 
— ______ _______ 

HAD  NO  TASTE  FOR  KILLING 


Lincoln   Never  Was  a   Hunter  in   the 

Sense     That     the     Word     Is 

Generally  Used. 


"In  all  the  work  Abrahnm  took  his 
part,"    says   Ida    M.    Tarbell     in     her 

Boy  Scouts'  Life  of  Lincoln"  in 
Boys'  Life.  "The  ax  was  put  into  his 
hands  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  In- 
diana, and  he  was  so  strong  and  so 
willing  that  he  was  soon  able  to  swing 
it  with  skill.  It  was  only  from  hunt- 
ing that  he  held  back.  Just  before 
he  was  eight  years  old  he  shot  his 
first  turkey — and  it  was  his  Inst.  He 
never  shot  deer  or  bear,  though  he  al- 
ways took  part  In  guarding  family 
and  neighbor  when  there  was  danger 
from  prowling  wolves. 

"But  if  Lincoln  did  not  kill,  he  did 
know  how  to  skin  and  butcher  ani- 
mals. Curing  and  tanring  the  hides 
of  the  animals  they  took  was  almost 
as  important  to  the  family  as  the 
meat." 


Lincoln's 

Demand 

for  Law 

Observance 


UXEDITORIALS 

y\y\y\       ■ 

In   an    address    delivered   before    the    Young 
Men's  Lyceum  of  Springfield,  111.,   on  Jan.   17, 

1837,    ninety   years    ago 

last  month,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  then  less  than 
thirty,  uttered  words  of 
profound  wisdom  which 
Americans  of  this  day 
will  do  well  to  ponder. 
With  prophetic  vision  he 
glimpsed  ah  approaching 
era  in  which  those  who  had  inherited  from  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  so  rich  a  possession 
of  religious  and  political  freedom  would  regard 
their  legacy  carelessly.  He  charged  those  to 
whom  he  spoke  with  their  responsibility  to  trans- 
mit this  edifice  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  to 
the  "latest  generation  that  fate  shall  permit 
the  world  to  know."  He  said  that  this  task,  "grati- 
ture  to  our  fathers,  justice  to  ourselves,  duty  to 
posterity,  and  love  for  our  species  in  general,  all 
imperatively  require  us  faithfully  to  perform." 

In  picturing  the  natural  safety  of  this  re- 
treat which  he  declared  to  be  impregnable,  he 
assured  his  listeners  that  the  time  would  never 
come  when  Americans  would  be  compelled  to 
fortify  themselves  against  an  enemy  without. 
All  the  armies  of  the  world,  he  declared,  "could 
never  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or 
make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of  a 
thousand  years."  But  he  saw  a  possible  point 
in  which  the  approach  of  danger  might  be  ex- 
pected. "If  it  ever  reach  us,"  he  said,  "it  must 
spring  up  amongst  ourselves;  it  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot  we  must 
ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  na- 
tion of  freemen  we  must  live  through- all  time, 
or  die  by  suicide."  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  was  overwary,  yet  he  declared  his  convic- 
tion that  even  then  there  were  portents  of 
danger  to  be  seen.  "I  mean,"  he  said,  "the  in- 
creasing disregard  for  law  which  pervades  the 
country — the  growing  disposition  to  substi- 
tute the  wild  and  furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the 
sober  judgment  of  courts,  and  the  worse  than 
savage   mobs   for   the   executive   ministers   of 


Later  in  the  same  address  Lincoln,  after  ex- 
pressing the  confident  realization  that  the 
American  people  would  endure  evils  long  and 
patiently  before  they  would  ever  think  of  chang- 
ing their  form  of  government  for  another, 
warned  that  if  the  laws  be  continually  despised 
and  disregarded,  the  alienation  of  their  affec- 
tions from  the  Government  will  be  the  natural 
consequence.  To  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  de- 
clared, it  must  come.  It  is  here,  he  insisted,  that 
danger  may  be  expected.  He  then  asked  how  the 
people  themselves  might  fortify  against  this 
danger,  and  answered  his  own  inquiry  thus: 

Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  -well- 
wisher  to  his  posterity,  swear  by  the  b.lood  or.  the  Revolu- 
tion never  to  violate  in  the  least  particular  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation  .'by 
others.  As  the  patriots  of  '76  did  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  so  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution  and  laws  let  every  American 
pledge  his  life,  his  property  and  his  sacred  honor.  Let 
every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample 
on  the  blood  of  his  father  and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his 
own  and  his  children's  liberty. 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  Amer- 
ican mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  in  her  lap; 
let  it  be  taught  in  the  schools,  in  seminaries  and  in  col- 
leges; let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling  books  and  in 
almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  the.  pulpit,  proclaimed 
in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice. 
And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the 
Nation,  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  grave  and  gay  of  all  our  sexes  and  tongues  and 
colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its 
altars. 

To  many,  no  doubt,  these  words  will  be 
familiar.  They  have  been  quoted  almost  num- 
berless times.  But  at  no  time  has  there  been 
greater  need  that  their  true  import  and  signifi- 
cance be  understood  and  heeded.  When  the 
venting  of  human  passions,  the  privilege  of  in- 
dulging depraved  appetites,  or  the  pursuit  of 
merely  selfish  pleasures  tempts  open  and  per- 
sistent violation  of  the  law,  the  very  danger 
which  Lincoln  so  convincingly  pointed  out 
threatens  the  sacred  liberties  which  constitute 
the  priceless  heritage  of  the  American  people. 


justice." 


-...■-  A&j&i^ 


Tribute 


Ross  L.  Holloway 


Lincoln's  Warning 

Prophetic  of  Present- 

Day  Conditions 

Abraham  Lincoln's  power  to 
discern  and  analyze  the  qualities 
of  character  in  men  was  fully 
equalled  by  his  keenness  and 
foresight  as   a   statesman.      He 


*«■ 

I 
I 
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saw  not  only  the  weaknesses  of  his  contem- 
poraries, who  so  bitterly  fought  many  of  his 
policies  of  administration,  but  realized  the  dan- 
gers which  might  beset  the  republic  from  with- 
in long  alter  the  immediate  hazards  of  secession 
jrj^:  had   hern   overcome. 

^ j^ifl^i     ''  Sensing   the    possibility    of   a    false   sense   of 

jSk       i  security   on   the  part   of   the   American   people, 

JSt  !  and  the  evils  that  may  be  born  of  libertj   which 

^^jk»*-.-s>j  jrks  al  discipline  and  self-restraint,  he  sounded 

a  warning  to  the  effect  that,  should  our  nation 
be  threatened  with  downfall,  it  would  result  not 
through  attacks  from  without,  but  from  decay 
within.     "And,"  said  the  great  emancipator,  "the  first  sign  of 
that   decay    will   be   when   people   begin   to   wink  at   minor  in- 
fractions of  the  law." 

That  the  condition  just  referred  to  exists  in  every  quarter  of 
the  United  States  today  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is  exactly 
this  condition  which,  during  the  next  decade,  is  to  put  our 
citizenship  and  our  form  of  government,  as  we  are  administer- 
ing it,  to  a  fiery  test. 

Bearing  on  this  situation  and  speaking  of  the  18th  Amend- 
ment, as  related  to  other  problems  faced  by  our  people  today, 
President  Hoover  uttered  a  mighty  truth  when  he  said : 

"What  we  are  facing  today  is  something  far  larger  and  more 
fundamental — the  possibility  that  respect  for  law  is  fading 
from  the  sensibilities  of  our  people.  Whatever  the  value  of 
any  law  may  be,  the  enforcement  of  that  law  written  in  plain 
terms  upon  our  statute  books  is  not,  in  my  mind,  a  debatable 
question.  Law  should  be  observed  and  must  be  enforced  until 
it  is  repealed  by  the  proper  processes  of  our  democracy.     The 

duty  to  enforce  the  laws   rest 
upon    every    public    official   and 
■ — « — h — .. — » — .» — ■■ — ■> — 4.  the  duty  to  obey  it  rests  upon 

I  every  citizen." 

j  And  echoing  down  the  years 

:  comes    the    further    pronounce- 

ij  ment  of  Lincoln  setting  up  the 

1  remedy — and   the   only   remedy 

s  for  this  or  any  other  nation  in 

1  like  condition  : 

I  "Let    every    man     remember 

j|  that    to    violate    the    law    is    to 

s  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  fa- 

!  ther,  and  to  tear  the  charter  of 

j  his  own  and  his  children's  lib- 

I  erty. 

:  "Let  reverence   for  the  laws 

\  be  breathed  by  every  American 

j  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that 

j  prattles  on  her  lap.     Let  it  be 

taught  in  the  schools,  in  semi- 
!  naries,   in    colleges.     Let    it   be 

I  preached  from  the  pulpit,  pro- 

3  claimed  in  the  legislative  halls, 

!  and  enforced  in  courts  of  jus- 

1  tice.  And,  in  short,  let  it  become 

I  the  political  religion  of  the  na- 

'  tion,  and  let  the  old  and  young, 

j  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave 

•  and   the   gay   of    all    sexes   and 

I  tongues  and   colors  and   condi- 

j  tions  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon 

its  altar." 


Why  Not  a  Nation-Wide  Move- 
ment for  Respect  for  Law? 

We  believe  it  is  time  that  a  nation-wide  move- 
ment be  inaugurated  for  systematic  education  and 
discipline  in  the  home,  in  our  schools,  by  press, 
pulpit  and  the  agency  of  the  radio,  in  observance  of 
and    respect   for   law. 

Prompt  enforcement  and  enforcement  to  the  letter 
must  be  sought,  but  a  foundation  of  real  support 
and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  people  must  be 
laid  if  we  ever  are  to  arrive.  To  develop  a  law- 
abiding  people  by  the  single  means  of  cramming 
law  enforcement  down  their  throats  will  not  suffice. 
It  is  necessary,  but  not  finally  sufficient,  and  means 
only  a  continuous  and  increasingly  bitter  warfare 
between    the    factions   of    society. 

There  is  a  crying  need  today  for  energetic  and 
constructive  work  along  educational  lines,  that  fu- 
ture generations  may  uphold  and  preserve  unsullied 
and  free  from  decay  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment on  which  our  safety  and  prosperity  have 
rested.  The  heads  of  our  families  should  make  it 
a  serious  part  of  parental  instruction.  There  should 
be  formulated  for  our  public  schools  thorough 
courses  of  study  and  training  in  citizenship  and 
duty  toward  law.  Its  teaching  should  be  compul- 
sory in  every  school,  college,  and  university.  Fin- 
ally, the  pulpit,  the  press  and  all  agencies  of  the 
radio   should   be    enlisted   in    this    movement. 

Through  the  latter  means  especially  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  something  across  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  whose  fitful  chidings  of  youth,  if  any, 
are  met  with  sniggles  and  sneers  or  open  hints  that 
practice   is    better    than    preaching. 
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LINCOLN  THEORIES  NEEDED 

By  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  Cuttodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 

In  these  days  when  there  is  so  little  regard  for  law  and  order;  when  the  principles 
under  which  we  thrived  are  completely  ignored  and  when  so  many  people  have  no  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others,  the  following  from  the  lips  of  Abraham  Lincoln  nearly 
a  century  ago  reads  like  divine  prophecy; 


REVERENCE  FOR  LAW 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Let  reverence  for  the  law  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother  to 
the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap.  Let  it  be  taught  in  schools, 
in  seminaries  and  in  colleges.  Let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling 
books  and  in  almanacs.  Let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed 
in  legislative  halls  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice.  And,  in  short, 
let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the  nation.") — From  address  to 
Young  Men's  Lyceum,  Springfield,  Jan.  27,  1837.  Age  28.  Works 
Vol.  I,  page  43. 
What  higher  tribute  could  be  made  to  Americanism  than  to  incorporate  Lincoln's 
words  as  a  plank  in  the  platforms  of  both  of  the  srreat  political  parties  in  1932. 


"There  is  even  now  something  of 
ill  omen  among  us.  I  mean  the  in- 
creasing disregard  of  law  which)  per- 
vades tVe  'country,  the  growing  dis- 
position to  substitute  the  wild  and 
furious  passions  in  lieu  of  thj1  sober 
judgement  of  the  icourts,  and  the 
worse  Lhan  savage  mobs,  for  the  ex- 

i!  utive    ministers   of   justice I 

know  Ve  American  people  are  much 
attache.!  to  their  government-  I 
know  hey  would  suffer  much  for  its 
sake.  I  know  they  would  endure 
evils  long  and  patiently  before  they 
would  think  of  exchanging  it  for  an- 
other. Yet  notwithstanding  all  this, 
'f  the  laws  be  continually  despised 
rnd  disregarded,  if  their  rights  to  be 
secure  in  thejr  persons  and  property 
are  held  by  no  better  tenure  than  the 
.apriee  of  a  mob,  the  alienation  of 
their  affection  from  the  government 
is,  a  naVural  consequence,  and  to  that 

sooner  or  later  it  must  come 

Here  then,  is  the  one  point  at  which 
dantrer  may  $}>  expected.  The  ques- 
tion re"urs,  how  shall  we  fortify 
ae-ainst  it?  The  answer  is  simple: 
let  every  American,  every  lover  of 
liberty,  every  w"ll-wisher  to  his  poa^ 
ferity,  -  wear  by  the  blood  of  the  Rev- 
olution never  to  violate  in  the  least 
particular  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  rvver  tolerate  their  violation  ~y 
o^ier^.  .  .  .  Le*"  re?'?ren'e  for  t*M 
laws  be  breathed  by  every  American 
mother  to  the  lisping  bah,1,  that  praJ- 
tl"s  on  her  lap.  Let  it  be  taueht  lv 
schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in  colleecs. 
Let  it  be  written  in  primers,  sptllinj? 
{Hooks,  and  almanacs.  Let  it  be 
preached  from  the  pulpits,  prodaimeJ 
in    legislative   halls,   and   enforced   'n 

courts   of  justice Let  it  be 

tome    *he    political     religion " 

— Abraham  Linboln,  age  28,  spoken 
100  hundred  years  a?ro  before  the 
members  of  the  Young  Men's  Lycjeum 
in   Springfield,  Illinois. 

(The  above  quotation  from  100  years 
ago  might  be  a  great  and  effective 
instrument  for  th_e  cleansing  of  Amer- 
ican politics  today  if  put  conscienti-  J 
ously  into  practiccc.  Let  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  above  truth  start  in  the 
homes':;  and  find  its  first  express'on 
in  the  conduct  of  the  political  cam- 
paign and  its  fruition  in  the  labor 
around  the  polls  of  each  precinct  in 
state  and  nation  and  the're  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  broader,  healthier, 
more  patriotic,  upright  proceedurj-  in 
the  state  and  national  legislative 
rnd   executive   chambers.!1."   lvS.l<^' 


Paul  M.  i'antz, 
Assistant  Secretary 
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LINCOLN  AND  AMERICAN  SECURITY 


Abraham  Lincoln's  oration  at  Springfield,  Illinois  before 
the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  of  that  city  might  be  called  the 
"'Cooper  Institute"  speech  of  his  early  days.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly his  formal  introduction  to  the  city  of  Springfield 
Three  months  after  its  delivery  he  moved  from  his  log 
cabin  home  in  New  Salem  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
city  that  was  destined  to  beome  the  state  capital  of 
Illinois. 

Although  this  speech  was  delivered  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  is  of  interest  today  in  revealing  Lincoln's 
viewpoint  as  a  young  man,  twenty-eight  years  old,  on  the 
military  security  of  the  nation.  His  prophetic  characteriza- 
tion of  dictatorships,  which  have  brought  on  the  present 
world  crisis,  reveals  his  great  passion  for  the  preservation 
of  Democracy. 

"As  a  subject  for  the  remarks  of  the  evening,  'The  per- 
petuation of  our  political  institutions'  is  selected. 

"In  the  great  journal  of  things  happening  under  the  sun 
we,  the  American  people,  find  our  account  running  under, 
date  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We 
find  ourselves  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  fairest  por 
tion  of  the  earth  as  regards  extent  of  territory,  fertility 
of  soil,  and  salubrity  of  climate.  We  find  ourselves  under 
the  government  of  a  system  of  political  institutions  con- 
ducing more  essentially  to  the  ends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  than  any  of  which  the  history  of  former  times  tells 
us.  We,  when  mounting  the  stage  of  existence,  found  our- 
selves the  legal  inheritors  of  these  fundamental  blessings 
We  toiled  not  in  the  acquirement  or  establishment  of 
them;  they  are  a  legacy  bequeathed  us  by  a  once  hardy, 
brave,  and  patriotic,  but  now  lamented  and  departed,  race 
of  ancestors.  Theirs  was  the  task  (and  nobly  they  per- 
formed it)  to  possess  themselves,  and  through  themselves 
us,  of  this  goodly  land,  and  to  uprear  upon  its  hills  and 
its  valleys  a  political  edifice  of  liberty  and  equal  rights; 
'tis  ours  only  to  transmit  these — the  former  unprofaned 
by  the  foot  of  an  invader,  the  latter  undecayed  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  untorn  by  usurpation — to  the  latest 
generation  that  fate  shall  permit  the  world  to  know.  This 
task  gratitude  to  our  fathers,  justice  to  ourselves,  duty  to 
posterity,  and  love  for  our  species  in  general,  all  impera- 
tively require  us  faithfully  to  perform. 

"How  then  shall  we  perform  it?  At  what  point  shall  we 
expect  the  approach  of  danger  ?  By  what  means  shall  we 
fortify  against  it?  Shall  we  expect  some  transatlantic 
military  giant  to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow? 
Never!  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  com- 
bined, with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our  own  excepted) 
in  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander, 
could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a 
track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

"At  what  point  then  is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be 
expected  ?  I  answer,  If  it  ever  reach  us  it  must  spring  up 
amongst  us;  it  cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be 
our  lot  we  must  ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher.  As 
a  nation  of  freemen  we  must  live  through  all  time,  or  die 
by  suicide 

"There  are  now,  and  will  hereafter  be,  many  causes, 
dangerous  in  their  tendency,  which  have  not  existed  here- 
tofore, and  which  are  not  too  insignificant  to  merit  at- 


tention. That  our  government  should  have  been  main- 
tained in  its  original  form,  from  its  establishment  until 
now,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  It  had  many  props  to 
support  it  through  that  period,  which  now  are  decayed  and 
crumbled  away.  Through  that  period  it  was  felt  by  all  to 
be  an  undecided  experiment;  now  it  is  understood  to  be 
a  successful  one.  Then,  all  that  sought  celebrity  and  fame 
and  distinction  expected  to  find  tnem  in  the  success  of 
that  experiment.  Their  all  was  staked  upon  it;  their  des- 
tiny was  inseparably  linked  with  it.  Their  ambition  aspired 
to  display  before  an  admiring  world  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  a  proposition  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  at  best  no  better  than  problematical — 
namely,  the  capability  of  a  people  to  govern  themselves. 
If  they  succeeded  they  were  to  be  immortalized;  their 
names  were  to  be  transferred  to  counties,  and  cities,  and 
rivers,  and  mountains;  and  to  be  revered  and  sung,  toasted 
through  all  time,  if  they  failed,  they  were  to  be  called 
knaves,  and  fools,  and  fanatics  for  a  fleeting  hour;  then 
to  sink  and  be  forgotten.  They  succeeded.  The  experiment 
is  successful,  and  thousands  have  won  their  deathless 
names  in  making  it  so.  But  the  game  is  caught;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  that  with  the  catching  end  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  This  field  of  glory  is  harvested,  and  the  crop  is 
already  appropriated.  But  new  reapers  will  arise,  and  they 
too  will  seek  a  field.  It  is  to  deny  what  the  history  of  the 
world  tells  us  is  true,  to  suppose  that  men  of  ambition  and 
talents  will  not  continue  to  spring  up  amongst  us.  And 
when  they  do,  they  will  as  naturally  seek  the  gratification 
of  their  ruling  passion  as  others  have  done  before  them. 
The  question  then  is,  Can  that  gratification  be  found  in 
supporting  and  maintaining  an  edifice  that  has  been 
erected  by  others?  Most  certainly  it  cannot.  Many  great 
and  good  men,  sufficiently  qualified  for  any  task  they 
should  undertake,  may  ever  be  found  whose  ambition 
would  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  a  seat  in  Congress,  a 
gubernatorial  or  a  presidential  chair;  but  such  belong  not 
to  the  family  of  the  lion,  or  the  tribe  of  the  eagle.  What! 
think  you  these  places  would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a 
Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon?  Never!  Towering  genius  disdains 
a  beaten  path.  It  seeks  regions  hitherto  unexplored.  It 
sees  no  distinction  in  adding  story  to  story  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  fame  erected  to  the  memory  of  others.  It  denies 
that  it  is  glory  enough  to  serve  under  any  chief.  It  scorns 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor,  however  illus- 
trious. It  thirsts  and  burns  for  distinction;  and  if  possible, 
it  will  have  it,  whether  at  the  expense  of  emancipating 
slaves  or  enslaving  freemen.  Is  it  unreasonable,  then, 
to  expect  that  some  man  possessed  of  the  loftiest  genius, 
coupled  with  ambition  sufficient  to  push  it  to  its  utmost 
stretch,  will  at  some  time  spring  up  among  us  ?  And  when 
such  an  one  does,  it  will  require  the  people  to  be  united 
with  each  other,  attached  to  the  government  and  laws, 
and  generally  intelligent,  to  successfully  frustrate  his  de- 
signs. 

"Distinction  will  be  his  paramount  object,  and  although 
he  would  as  willingly,  perhaps  more  so,  acquire  it  by  doing 
good  as  harm,  yet,  that  opportunity  being  past,  and 
nothing  left  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  building  up,  he  would 
set  boldly  to  the  task  of  pulling  down. 

"Here  then  is  a  probable  case,  highly  dangerous,  and 
such  an  one  as  could  not  have  well  existed  heretofore." 
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OUT  OF  THE  PAST 
LINCOLN  WARNS 
OF  WILFUL  MEN 

. 

1837  Speech  Predicts 
the  Coming  of  One. 


BY   PERCY  WOOD. 

In  a  speech  delivered  103  years  ago, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  with  amazing  fore- 
sight, discussed  two  vital  questions 
which  now  absorb  the  minds  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Pondering  dangers  which  time 
might  bring  to  the  country,  he  en- 
visioned the  possibility  of  invasion  by 
a  foreign  force.  At  this  he  scoffed. 

In  the  same  speech  he  forecast  the 
coming  of  a  man  of  strong  will,  over- 
weening ambition,  and  towering 
genius,  who  would  attempt  to  pull 
down  the  national  "  edifice  of  liberty 
and  equal  rights  " — pull  it  down,  said 
Lincoln,  even  at  the  cost  of  "  enslav- 
ing free  men." 

Called  an  Instance  of  Prescience. 

The  speech  was  called  to  The 
Tribune's  attention  by  a  Lincoln  au- 
thority who  regards  it,  because  of  its 
astounding  aptness,  as  "  one  of  the 
most  startling  instances  of  prescience 
in   history." 

At  the  time  he  delivered  it,  Lincoln 
was  28  years  old — at  the  halfway 
point  in  his  life.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  house  of  representa- 
tives and  was  a  newcomer  in  Spring- 
field. The  Young  Men's  Lyceum,  a 
Springfield  club,  wanted  1o  "  look  him 
over,"  as  an  authority  puts  it,  and  in- 
vited him  to  address  them.  He  spoke 
on  Jan.  27,  1837. 

Why  Lincoln  chose  to  gaze  soberly 
far  Into  the  future  on  that  January 
evening  is  not  known.  However,  his 
deep  love  of  country  already  had 
manifested  itself.  He  was  concerned 
then,  as  later,  with  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  the  depth  of  his  concern  is  made 
apparent  by  the  searching  character 
of  his  speech. 

Pays  a  Tribute  to  America. 

On  that  winter  evening  of  1837 
Lincoln  gave  to  his  "  remarks  of  the 
evening,"  as  he  called  them,  the  title: 
"  The  Perpetuation  of  our  Political 
Institutions."  He  opened  his  address 
with  a  stirring  tribute  to  the  richness 
of  America  and  the  freedom  it  offered. 


He  declared  Americans  to  be  in 
"  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  fair- 
est portion  of  the  earth "  and  de- 
scribed "  these  fundamental  bless- 
ings "  as  a  "  legacy  bequeathed  us 
by  a  once  hardy,  brave,  and  pa- 
triotic, but  now  lamented  and  de- 
parted,  race   of  ancestors." 

Liberty  and  equal  rights  had  been 
guaranteed  by  the  founding  fathers, 
he  said,  and  the  task  of  transmitting 
these  rights  had  been  forever  left  to 
those  who   should  follow. 

The    speaker    then    turned    to    the 
main  subject  of  his  discourse. 
Poses  Some   Questions. 

"How  then  shall  we  perform  it?" 
Lincoln  asked,  referring  to  the  task 
so  dear  to  his  heart — the  preserva- 
tion of  the  republic  and  its  institu- 
tions. "At  what  point  shall  we  ex- 
pect the  approach  of  danger?  By 
•what  means  shall  we  fortify  against 
it?  Shall  we  expect  some  trans- 
Atlantic  military  giant  to  step  the 
ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow? 

"Never!  All  the  armies  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  combined,  with  all 
the  treasures  of  the  earth  [our  own 
excepted]  in  their  military  chest, 
with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander, 
could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from 
the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  the  trial  of  a  thou- 
sand years. 

"  At  what  point,  then,  is  the  ap- 
proach of  danger  to  be  expected?  I 
answer,  if  it  ever  reach  us,  it  must 
spring  up  amongst  us;  it  cannot 
come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be 
our  lot,  we  must  ourselves  be  its 
author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of 
freemen  we  must  live  thru  all  time, 
or  die  by  suicide. 

Foresees  "  Men  of  Ambition." 

"It  is  to  deny  what  the  history 
ot  the  world  tells  us  is  true,  to  sup- 
pose that  men  of  ambition  and  tal- 
ents will  not  continue  to  spring  up 
amongst  us.  And  when  they  do,  they 
will  as  naturally  seek  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  ruling  passion  as  others 
have  done  before  them. 

"  The  question  then  is,  can  that 
gratification  be  found  in  supporting 
and  maintaining  an  edifice  that  has  ( 
been  erected  by  others?  Most  cer- 
tainly  it  cannot.  Many  great  and 
good  men,  suificienlly  qualified  for 
any  task  they  should  undertake,  may 
ever  be  found  whose  ambition  would 
aspire  to  nothing  beyond  a  seat  in 
congress,  a  gubernatorial,  or  a  Presi- 
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ory of  others. 

"It  denies  that  it  is  glory  enough 
to  serve  under  any  chief.     It  scorns  , 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  pre- 
decessor,     however     illustrious.       It 
thirsts  and  burns  for  distinction;  and 
if  possible,  it  will  have  it,   whether'  I 
at     the     expense     of     emancipating! 
slaves  or  enslaving  freemen.  ' 

"  Is  it  unreasonable,  then,  to  expect 
that  some  man  possessed  of  the 
loftiest  genius,  coupled  with  ambi- 
tion sufficient  to  push  it  to  the  ut- 
most stretch,  will  at  some  time 
spring   up  amongst   us?     And   when 


such  an  one  does  it  will  require  the 
people  to  be  united  with  each  other, 
attached  to  the  government  and  the 
laws,    and    generally    intelligent,    to  I 
successfully  frustrate  his  designs. 
Sets  Forth  a  Probable  Case. 
"  Distinction  will  be  his  paramount 
object,  and  altho  he  would  as  willing- 
ly,   perhaps   more    so,    acquire   it    by 
doing  good  as  harm,  yet,  that  oppor- 
tunity  being   past,   and   nothing   left 
to   be   done   in   the   way  of   building 
up,  he  would  set  boldly  to  the  task 
of  pulling   down. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  probable  case, 
highly  dangerous,  and  such  an  one 
as  could  not  have  well  existed  here- 
tofore." 

Lincoln's  advice  to  the  country, 
given  in  the  same  speech,  was: 

"Reason — cold,  calculating,  unim- 
passioned  reason — must  furnish  all 
the  materials  for  our  future  support 
and  defense. 

"  Let  those  materials  be  molded 
inlo  general  intelligence,  sound 
morality,  and,  in  particular,  a  rever- 
ence for  the  constitution  and  laws. 

"  Upon  these  let  the  proud  fabric 
of  freedom  rest,  as  the  rock  of  its 
basis;  and  as  truly  as  has  been  said 
of  the  only  greater  institution,  '  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.'  " 
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LINCOLN'S  WARNING 


[Following  is  the  address  delivered  last  night 
by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  The  Tribune,  on  the  Chicago  Theater 
of  the  Air,  over  W-G-N,  WGNB,  and  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  system.] 

BY  COL.  ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK. 

My  reading  of  Lincoln  began  with  the  Doug- 
las debates.  It  has  been  my  impression  that, 
with  his  lack  of  opportunities,  Lincoln  was 
long  in  acquiring  the  literary  style  which  made 
him  the  greatest  prose  writer  of  all  limes,  but 
a  listener,  Mr.  George  McKay  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  has  sent  me  an  address  of  Lincoln  in 
January,  1838,  when  he  was  29,  which  shows 
that  his  style  was  that  of  native  genius  rather 
than  long  application. 

He  said: 

"As  a  subject  for  thp  remarks  of  the  evening, 
'The  Perpetuation  of  Our  Political  Institutions' 
is  selected. 

"In  the  great  journal  of  things  happening 
under  the  sun,  we,  the  American  people,  find 
our  account  running  under  date  of  the  19th 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  We  find  our- 
selves in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  earth  as  regards  extent  of  terri- 
tory, fertility  of  soil,  and  salubrity  of  climate. 

"We  find  ourselves  under  the  government  of 
a  system  of  political  institutions  conducing 
more  essentially  to  the  ends  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  than  any  of  which  the  history 
of  former  times  tells  us.  We,  when  mounting 
the  stage  of  existence,  found  ourselves  the 
legal  inheritors  of  these  fundamental  blessings. 

"We  toiled  not  in  the  acquirement  or  estab- 
lishment of  them;  they  are  a  legacy  be- 
queathed us  by  a  once  hardy,  brave,  and  pa- 
triotic, but  now  lamented  and  departed  race 
of  ancestors.  Theirs  was  the  task  Tand  nobly 
they  performed  it]  to  possess  themselves,  and 
thru  themselves  us,  of  this  goodly  land,  and 
to  uprear  upon  its  hills  and  its  valleys  a  po- 
litical edifice  of  liberty  and  equal  rights;  'tis 
ours  only  to  transmit  these — the  former  un- 
profanad  by  the  foot  of  an  invader,  the  latter 
undecayed  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  untorn 
by  usurpation — to  the  latest  generation  that 
fate  shall  permit  the  world  to  know. 

"This  task  of  gratitude  to  our  fathers,  jus- 
tice to  ourselves,  duly  to  posterity,  and  love 
for  our  species  in  general,  all  imperatively  re- 
quire  us   faithfully  to  perform. 

"How  then  shall  we  perform  it?  Al  what 
point  shall  we  expect  the  approach  of  danger  ?_ 
By  what  means  shall  we  fortify  .against  it? 
Shall  we  expect  some  trans-Atlantic  military 
giant  to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?t 
Never!  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and^ 
Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the' 
earth  Lour  own  excepted]  in  their  military 
chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander,  could^ 
not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or 
make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of 
a  thousand  years. 

"At  what  point,  then,  is  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer,  if  it  ever 
reaches  us  it  must  spring  up  amongst  us;  if 
cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be; 
our  lot  we  must  ourselves  be  its  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  nation  of  free  men,  we  must 
live  thru  all  time,  or  die  by-  suicide. 


.But  it  may  De  asKea,  vvny  suppose  danger 
to  our  political  institutions?  Have  we  not 
preserved  them  for  more  than  50  years?  And 
why  may  we  not  for  50  times  as  long?' 

"We  hope  there  is  no  sufficient  reason.  We 
hope  all  danger  may  be  overcome;  but  to  con- 
clude that  no  danger  may  ever  arise  would 
itself  be  extremely  dangerous.  There  are  now, 
and  will  hereafter  be,  many  causes,  dangerous 
in  their  tendency,  which  have  not  existed  here- 
tofore, and  which  are  not  too  insignificant  to 
merit  attention.  That  our  government  should 
have  been  maintained  in  its  original  form,  from 
its  establishment  until  now,  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at. 

"  It  had  many  props  to  support  it  thru  that 
period,  which  now  are  decayed  and  crumbled 
away.  Thru  that  period  it  was  felt  by  all  to  be 
an  undecided  experiment;  now  it  is  understood 
to  be  a  successful  one.  > 

"Then,  all  that  sought  celebrity  and  fame  and 
distinction  expected  to  find  them  in  the  success 
of  that  experiment.  Their  all  was  staked  upon 
it;  their  destiny  was  inseparably  linked  with  it. 
Their  ambition  aspired  to  display  before  an 
admiring  world  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  a  proposition  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  at  best  no  better  than  problematical 
— namely:  the  capability  of  a  people  to  govern 
themselves.  If  they  succeeded  they  were  to  be 
immortalized;  their  names  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  counties  and  cities  and  rivers  and  moun- 
tains; and  to  be  revered  and  sung,  toasted  thru 
all  time.  If  they  failed  they  were  to  be  called 
knaves  and  fools  and  fanatics  for  a  fleeting 
hour,  then  to  sink  and  be  forgotten.  They  suc- 
ceeded. The  experiment  is  successful,  and  thou- 
sands have  won  their  deathless  names  in  mak- 
ing it  so.  But  the  game  is  caught;  and  I 
believe  it  is  true  that  with  the  catching  end 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

"This  field  of  glory  is  harvested,  and  the  crop 
is  already  appropriated.  But  new  reapers  will 
arise,  and  they  too  will  seek  a  field.  It  is  to 
deny  what  the  history  of  the  world  tells  us  is 
true,  to  suppose  that  men  of  ambition  and  tal- 
ents will  not  continue  to  spring  up  amongst  us. 
And  when  they  do,  they  will  as  naturally  seek 
the  gratification  of  their  ruling  passion,  as 
others  have  done  before  them. 
— •— 
"The  question  then  is:'  Can  that  gratification 
be  found  in  supporting  and  maintaining  an  edi- 
fice that  has  been  erected  by  others?  Most  cer- 
tainly it  cannot.  Many  great  and  good  men, 
sufficiently  qualified  for  any  task  they  should 
undertake,  may  ever  be  found  whose  ambition 
would  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  a  seat  in  con- 
gress, a  gubernatorial  or  a  Presidential  chair, 
but  such  belong  not  to  the  family  of  the  lion,  or 
the  tribe  of  the  eagle.  What!  Think  you  thes'e 
places  would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or 
a  Napoleon?  Never!  Towering  genius  disdains 
a  beaten  path.  It  seeks  regions  hitherto  unex- 
plored. It  sees  no  distinction  in  adding  story  to 
story  upon  the  monuments  of  fame  erected  to 
the  memory  of  others.  It  denies  that  it  is  glory 
enough  to  serve  under  any  chief.  It  scorns  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor,  how- 
ever illustrious. 

"It  thirsts  and  burns  for  distinction;  and  if 
possible  it  will  have  it — whether  at  the  expense 
of  emancipating  slaves  or  enslaving  free  men.  Is 
it  unreasonable,  then,  to  expect  that  some  man 
possessed  of  the  loftiest  genius,  coupled  with 
ambition  sufficient  to  push  it  to  its  utmost 
stretch,  will  at  some  time  spring  up  among  us? 
And  when  such  an  one  does,  it  will  require  the 
people  to  be  united  with  each  other,  attached  to 
the  government  and  laws,  and  generally  intelli- 
gent, to  successfully  frustrate  his  designs. 

"Distinction  will  be  his  paramount  object, 
and  altho  he  would  as  willingly,  perhaps  more 
so,  acquire  it  by  doing  good  as  harm,  yet,  that 
opportunity  being  past,  and  nothing  left  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  building  up,  he  would  set 
boldly  to  the  task  of  pulling'  down. 

"Here  then  is  a  probable  case,  highly  danger- 
ous, and  such  an  one  as  could  not  have  well 
existed  heretofore. 
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THE    INITIATORY    PATRIOTIC    ADDRESS    OF    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 


The  birthday  of  the  father  of  his  country  reminds 
historians  of  The  Farewell  Address  of  George  Washing- 
ton which  he  prepared  three  years  before  his  death.  One 
of  the  memorable  experiences  of  the  editor  of  Lincoln 
Lore  was  the  privilege  of  holding  in  his  hands  the 
scroll  which  contains  the  original  transcript  of  the  first 
President's  final  message  to  the  American  people.  One 
cannot  read  this  most  famous  of  Washington's  manu- 
scripts without  being  reminded  of  what  we  might  term 
the  Initiatory  Address  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Both  Wash- 
ington in  his  late  years  and  Lincoln  in  his  early  years 
show  the  same  earnest  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

When  Lincoln  was  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years 
old  he  read  Weems'  Washington.  It  not  only  contained 
the  story  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  a  character 
sketch  of  the  first  President,  but  also  The  Farewell  Ad- 
dress of  Washington.  Comments  which  Lincoln  made  in 
later  life  about  his  early  reading  of  Weems'  book  reveal 
that  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  its  contents.  Lincoln's 
initial  patriotic  address  at  Springfield  is  his  first  printed 
reaction  to  the  Washington  story.  The  following  glowing 
tribute  to  the  founding  fathers  reveal  the  close  associ- 
ation of  the  Washington-Lincoln   saga: 

"They  were  a  fortress  of  strength ;  but,  what  invading 
foemen  could  never  do,  the  silent  artillery  of  time  has 
done;  the  levelling  of  its  walls.  They  are  gone.  They 
were  a  forest  of  giant  oaks;  but  the  all-resistless  hurri- 
cane has  swept  over  them,  and  left  only,  here  and  there, 
a  lonely  trunk,  despoiled  of  its  verdure,  shorn  of  its 
foliage;  unshading  and  unshaded,  to  murmur  in  a  few 
more  gentle  breezes,  and  to  combat  with  its  mutilated 
limbs,  a  few  more  ruder  storms,  then  to  sink,  and  be  no 
more.  They  were  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty; 
and  now,  that  they  have  crumbled  away,  that  temple 
must  fall,  unless  we,  their  descendants,  supply  their 
places  with  other  pillars,  hewn  from  the  solid  quarry 
of  sober  reason." 

This  maiden  patriotic  address  of  Lincoln's  delivered 
before  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
up  until  recently  carried  a  date  one  whole  year  too 
early.  This  fact  has  been  partly  responsible  for  the  fail- 
ure to  comprehend  its  true  significance.  Incorrectly  dated 
January  27,  1837,  it  left  the  impression  that  certain 
important  episodes  which  occurred  later  in  1837  followed 
the  delivery  of  the  address.  In  reality  these  same  events 
preceded  the  address  and  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  argument  developed  in  the  address  which  was  not 
delivered  until  January  27,  1838.  In  other  words,  the  first 
patriotic  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  attract  attention 
was  not  a  flowery  literary  society  declamation  prepared 
for  a  specific  occasion  as  has  been  implied,  but  a  genuine 
passionate  outburst  of  indignation  towards  mob  action 
and  lawlessness. 

The  most  dramatic  event  in  the  struggle  between 
the  friends  and  foes  of  abolitionism  in  the  western  coun- 
try occurred  on  the  night  of  November  7,  1837  when 
Elija  P.  Lovejoy,  a  newspaper  editor,  was  murdered  at 
Alton,  111.  and  his  printing  press  for  the  fourth  time 
was  thrown  into  the  Mississippi  River.  Alton  was  only 
about  75  miles  from  Springfield  and  the  whole  state 
aroused,  also  in  cities  as  far  away  as  Boston,  mass 
meetings  were  held  to  protect  against  what  was  called 
the  "infamy  of  Alton."  Late  in  the  same  month  of  No- 


vember, a  mob  hung  three  white  men,  professional 
gamblers,  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  which  lawless  violence 
was  reported  in  the  Illinois  State  Register  for  November 
24,  1837. 

Two  months  after  these  mob  demonstrations  Lincoln 
delivered  his  initiatory  speech  on  January  27?  1838  using 
as  his  title  "The  Perpetuation  of  our  Political  Institu- 
tions." After  an  eloquent  introduction  referring  to  the 
nation's  prosperity  and  security  from  attack  overseas, 
Lincoln  plunged  into  the  main  argument  of  his  speech 
suggesting  that  "as  a  nation  of  free  men  we  must  live 
through  all  time,  or  die  by  suicide."  He  continued,  "I 
hope  I  am  not  over  wary;  but  if  I  am  not,  there  is, 
even  now,  something  of  ill-omen  amongst  us.  I  mean 
the  increasing  disregard  for  law  which  pervades  the 
country.  .  .  .  Accounts  of  outrages  committed  by  mobs, 
form  the  every-day  news  of  the  times.  They  have  per- 
vaded the  country,  from  New  England  to  Louisiana." 

Lincoln  first  delves  into  specific  cases  at  Vicksburg 
and  St.  Louis  and  observes:  "Thus,  then,  by  the  operation 
of  this  mobocratic  spirit,  which  all  must  admit,  is  now 
abroad  in  the  land,  the  strongest  bulwark  of  any  Gov- 
ernment, and  particularly  of  those  constituted  like  ours, 
may  effectually  be  broken  down  and  destroyed.  .  .  . 
Whenever  this  effect  shall  be  produced  among  us;  when- 
ever the  vicious  portion  of  population  shall  be  permitted 
to  gather  in  bands  of  hundreds  and  thousands,  and 
burn  churches,  ravage  and  rob  provision  stores,  throw 
printing  presses  into  rivers,  shoot  editors,  and  hang  and 
burn  obnoxious  persons  at  pleasure,  and  with  impunity; 
depend  on  it,  this  Government  cannot  last.  ...  If  the 
laws  be  continually  despised  and  disregarded,  if  their 
(the  people's)  rights  to  be  secure  in  their  persons  and 
property,  are  held  by  no  better  tenure  than  the  caprice 
of  a  mob,  the  alienation  of  their  affections  from  the 
Government  is  the  natural  consequence;  and  to  that, 
sooner  or  later,  it  must  come." 

After  pointing  out  mobocracy  as  a  point  of  danger 
to  the  country,  Lincoln  raises  the  question,  "How  shall 
we  fortify  against  it?"  He  feels  that  the  answer  is  a 
very  simple  one,  namely:  "Never  to  violate  in  the  least 
particular,  the  laws  of  the  country;  and  never  to  tolerate 
their  violence  by  others."  Lincoln  then  suggests  how 
this  may  be  accomplished  and  the  following  paragraph 
is  easily  the  outstanding  appeal  in  the  address: 

"To  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  let 
every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  property,  and  his 
sacred  honor; — let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate 
the  law,  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to 
tear  the  charter  of  his  own,  and  his  children's  liberty. 
Let  reverence  for  the  laws,  be  breathed  by  every  Ameri- 
can mother,  to  the  lisping  babe,  that  prattles  on  her  lap 
— let  it  be  written  in  primmers,  spelling  books,  and  in 
almanacs; — let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  pro- 
claimed in  legislative  halls,  and  inforced  in  courts  of 
justice.  And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political  re- 
ligion of  the  nation;  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  of  all  sexes 
and  tongues,  and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice  un- 
ceasingly upon  its  altars." 

Lincoln  concluded  this  address  with  an  appeal  for 
"general  intelligence,  sound  morality,  and  in  particular 
a  reverence  for  the  constitution  and  laws."  A  tribute  to 
George  Washington  is  used  as  the  closing  sentence. 
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Why  do  some  plays,  or  speeches  or  books 
or  musical  compositions  or  paintings  with- 
stand the  test  of  time  and  remain  ever  new, 
ever  true  as  guides  and  lessons  for  each 
generation? 

Why  do  we  still  read  Homer  or  David 
Copperfield  and  attend 
Shakespeare's  plays,  stand  in 
awe  at  Michelangelo's  mag- 
nificent David  or  study  in 
school  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes? It  must  be  be- 
cause great  artists,  all  great 
men  or  women,  are  able  to 
express  in  their  work  some- 
thing universal,  something 
eternal  about  the  nature  of 
man  and  of  civilizations, 
past,  present  and  future. 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address, 
for  instance,  has  this  eternal,  this  universal 
quality.  Standing  before  his  statue  in  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington  and  reading 
this  deathless  message  is  almost  a  religious 
experience.  And  one  gets  a  feeling  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  spirit,  the  compassion  and 
strength  of  his  heart  and  mind  on  reading  his 
speeches  about  the  great  issues  that  beset  our 
nation  when  he  was  President. 

THE  SPEECH  THAT  I  READ  and  reread 
is  one  given  when  he  was  a  young  man  in 
Springfield,  111.  It  was  1837  and  the  War 
Between  the  States  was  still  years  in  the 
future. 

Speaking  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
the  Union  and  the  future  of  liberty  in  the 
United  States,  he  said: 

"At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the 
approach  of  danger?  By  what  means  shall 
we  fortify  against  it?  Shall  we  expect  some 
military  giant  to  step  across  the  ocean  and 
crush  us  at  a  blow? 

"Never.  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treasure  on 
earth  (our  own  excepted)  in  their  military 
chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander, 
could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio 
or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  a  trial 
of  a  thousand  years. 

"AT  WHAT  POINT,  THEN,  is  the  ap- 
proach of  danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer,  if 
it  ever  reaches  us,  it  must  spring  up  among 
us.  If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must  our- 
selves be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  na- 
tion of  freemen,  we  must  live  through  all 
time,  or  die  by  suicide. 

"There  is  even  now  something  of  ill  omen 
among  us.  I  mean  the  increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country;  the 
growing  disposition  to  substitute  wild  and 
furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  the  courts  .  .  .  accounts  of  outrages 
committed  by  mobs  form  the  everyday  news 
of  the  times  .  .    " 

Less  than  25  years  later  the  nation  was 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A  YOUNG  MAN 
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embroiled  in  its  great  Civil  War.  It  was 
Lincoln  who  saved  the  Union  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  destruction  that  sprang  up  among 
us.  It  was  he,  who,  by  good  fortune  or  God's 
grace,  foresaw  what  might  come  and  was 
ready  to  lead  us — and  prevent  the  suicide  of 
the  United  States. 

TODAY  WE  CAN  READ  the  same 
speech  and  see  in  our  country  the  same 
dangers  which  are  springing  up  among  us — 
and  making  more  perilous  the  threat  that 
comes  from  abroad. 

We  are  in  danger  from  our  own  govern- 
ment which  seeks  and  secures  more  and 
more  power  over  our  daily  lives,  our  state 
and  local  institutions,  our  incomes  and  our 
free  enterprise  system.  We  are  in  danger  of 
divisions  in  our  own  country  over  how  to 
face  the  threat  of  Communism  from  abroad 
— and  at  home — with  some  even  saying  there 
is  no  threat  at  all.  We  are  in  danger  from 
the  increasing  disrespect  for  law  in  our  land. 

"IF  DESTRUCTION  BE  OUR  lot,  we  must 
ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher." 

If  we  die  as  a  nation  of  free  men  it  will 
be  only  because  we  come  to  believe,  as  the 
Greeks  believed  and  the  Romans  believed, 
that  security  is  more  important  than  liberty 
and  that  peace  is  more  important  than 
freedom. 

Lincoln's  warning  was  to  his  own  genera- 
tion of  Americans.  It  is  also  a  warning  to 
ours. 
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Mr .  Haro Id  Ho  1 zer 

New  York  State  Development  Corporation 
1515  Broadway- 
New  York,  NY  10036-8960 

Dear  Harold: 

About  the  close  of  the  Lyceum  speech:  Nicolay  and  Hay  may 
have  been  mistaken  in  the  bracketed  words  they  supplied,  but  1 
think  the  passage  does  make  sense  as  it  stands  if  we  remember 
that  Lincoln,  in  his  striving  for  rhetorical  effect,  sometimes 
departed  from  the  natural  sentence  structure.   Move  the 
words  "to  learn"  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.   Then  that  very 
complex  clause,  properly  punctuated,  would  read:  "that  we 
improved  to  the  last,  that  we  remained  free  to  the  last,  that  we 
revered  his  name  to  the  last,  that  during  his  long  sleep  we 
permitted  no  hostile  foot  to  pass  over  or  desecrate  his  resting 
place,  shall  be  that  which  the  last  trump  shall  awaken  our 
Washington  to  learn."   In  other  words,  these  a.re     the  things  that 
Washington  will  learn  when  he  is  awakened  on  Judgment  Day. 

As  you  would  expect,  "the  last  trump"  is  from  the  Bible — 
First  Corinthians,  15:  52. 


Sincerely  yours, 

5  >r^ 


Don  E.  Fehrenbacher 
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Lyceum  Address 

The  Perpetuation  of  Our  Political  Institutions: 

Address  Before  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  of  Springfield, 

Illinois 

January  27, 1838 

As  one  of  Lincoln's  earliest  published  speeches,  this  address  has 
been  much  scrutinized  and  debated  by  historians,  who  see  broad 
implications  for  his  later  public  policies.  It's  a  remarkable  effort 
considering  that  Lincoln  was  28,  had  just  a  year  or  so  of  formal 
education,  and  several  months  before  had  moved  from  a  rough 
pioneer  village  to  Springfield. 

William  Herndon,  Lincoln's  last  law  partner,  describes  the  event 
this  way:  "we  had  a  society  in  Springfield,  which  contained  and 
commanded  all  the  culture  and  talent  of  the  place.  Unlike  the  other 
one  its  meetings  were  public,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
community...  The  speech  was  brought  out  by  the  burning  in  St. 
Louis  a  few  weeks  before,  by  a  mob,  of  a  negro.  Lincoln  took  this 
incident  as  a  sort  of  text  for  his  remarks. . .  The  address  was 
published  in  the  Sangamon  Journal  and  created  for  the  young 
orator  a  reputation  which  soon  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
locality  in  which  he  lived. " 


As  a  subject  for  the  remarks  of  the  evening,  the  perpetuation  of  our 
political  institutions,  is  selected. 

In  the  great  journal  of  things  happening  under  the  sun,  we,  the 
American  People,  find  our  account  running,  under  date  of  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.-- We  find  ourselves  in  the 
peaceful  possession,  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth,  as  regards 
extent  of  territory,  fertility  of  soil,  and  salubrity  of  climate.  We 
find  ourselves  under  the  government  of  a  system  of  political 
institutions,  conducing  more  essentially  to  the  ends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  than  any  of  which  the  history  of  former  times  tells 
us.  We,  when  mounting  the  stage  of  existence,  found  ourselves  the 
legal  inheritors  of  these  fundamental  blessings.  We  toiled  not  in  the 
acquirement  or  establishment  of  them—they  are  a  legacy 
bequeathed  us,  by  a  once  hardy,  brave,  and  patriotic,  but  now 
lamented  and  departed  race  of  ancestors.  Their's  was  the  task  (and 
nobly  they  performed  it)  to  possess  themselves,  and  through 
themselves,  us,  of  this  goodly  land;  and  to  uprear  upon  its  hills  and 
its  valleys,  a  political  edifice  of  liberty  and  equal  rights;  'tis  ours 
only,  to  transmit  these,  the  former,  unprofaned  by  the  foot  of  an 
invader;  the  latter,  undecayed  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  untorn  by 
usurpation,  to  the  latest  generation  that  fate  shall  permit  the  world 
to  know.  This  task  gratitude  to  our  fathers,  justice  to  ourselves, 
duty  to  posterity,  and  love  for  our  species  in  general,  all 
imperatively  require  us  faithfully  to  perform. 

How  then  shall  we  perform  it?~At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the 
approach  of  danger?  By  what  means  shall  we  fortify  against  it?~ 
Shall  we  expect  some  transatlantic  military  giant,  to  step  the 
Ocean,  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never!~All  the  armies  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our 
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own  excepted)  in  their  military  chest;  with  a  Buonaparte  for  a 
commander,  could  not  by  force,  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio,  or 
make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

At  what  point  then  is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be  expected?  I 
answer,  if  it  ever  reach  us,  it  must  spring  up  amongst  us.  It  cannot 
come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must  ourselves  be 
its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen,  we  must  live 
through  all  time,  or  die  by  suicide. 

I  hope  I  am  over  wary;  but  if  I  am  not,  there  is,  even  now, 
something  of  ill-omen,  amongst  us.  I  mean  the  increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country;  the  growing  disposition  to 
substitute  the  wild  and  furious  passions,  in  lieu  of  the  sober 
judgment  of  Courts;  and  the  worse  than  savage  mobs,  for  the 
executive  ministers  of  justice.  This  disposition  is  awfully  fearful  in 
any  community;  and  that  it  now  exists  in  ours,  though  grating  to 
our  feelings  to  admit,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  truth,  and  an  insult 
to  our  intelligence,  to  deny.  Accounts  of  outrages  committed  by 
mobs,  form  the  every-day  news  of  the  times.  They  have  pervaded 
the  country,  from  New  England  to  Louisiana;~they  are  neither 
peculiar  to  the  eternal  snows  of  the  former,  nor  the  burning  suns  of 
the  latter;— they  are  not  the  creature  of  climate—  neither  are  they 
confined  to  the  slave-holding,  or  the  non-slave-  holding  States. 
Alike,  they  spring  up  among  the  pleasure  hunting  masters  of 
Southern  slaves,  and  the  order  loving  citizens  of  the  land  of  steady 
habits.— Whatever,  then,  their  cause  may  be,  it  is  common  to  the 
whole  country. 

It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  useless,  to  recount  the  horrors  of  all 
of  them.  Those  happening  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  at  St. 
Louis,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  in  example  and  revolting 
to  humanity.  In  the  Mississippi  case,  they  first  commenced  by 
hanging  the  regular  gamblers;  a  set  of  men,  certainly  not  following 
for  a  livelihood,  a  very  useful,  or  very  honest  occupation;  but  one 
which,  so  far  from  being  forbidden  by  the  laws,  was  actually 
licensed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  but  a  single  year 
before.  Next,  negroes,  suspected  of  conspiring  to  raise  an 
insurrection,  were  caught  up  and  hanged  in  all  parts  of  the  State: 
then,  white  men,  supposed  to  be  leagued  with  the  negroes;  and 
finally,  strangers,  from  neighboring  States,  going  thither  on 
business,  were,  in  many  instances  subjected  to  the  same  fate.  Thus 
went  on  this  process  of  hanging,  from  gamblers  to  negroes,  from 
negroes  to  white  citizens,  and  from  these  to  strangers;  till,  dead 
men  were  seen  literally  dangling  from  the  boughs  of  trees  upon 
every  road  side;  and  in  numbers  almost  sufficient,  to  rival  the 
native  Spanish  moss  of  the  country,  as  a  drapery  of  the  forest. 

Turn,  then,  to  that  horror-striking  scene  at  St.  Louis.  A  single 
victim  was  only  sacrificed  there.  His  story  is  very  short;  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  highly  tragic,  if  anything  of  its  length,  that  has 
ever  been  witnessed  in  real  life.  A  mulatto  man,  by  the  name  of 
Mcintosh,  was  seized  in  the  street,  dragged  to  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  chained  to  a  tree,  and  actually  burned  to  death;  and  all  within 
a  single  hour  from  the  time  he  had  been  a  freeman,  attending  to  his 
own  business,  and  at  peace  with  the  world. 
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Such  are  the  effects  of  mob  law;  and  such  as  the  scenes,  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent  in  this  land  so  lately  famed  for  love  of  law 
and  order;  and  the  stories  of  which,  have  even  now  grown  too 
familiar,  to  attract  any  thing  more,  than  an  idle  remark. 

But  you  are,  perhaps,  ready  to  ask,  "What  has  this  to  do  with  the 
perpetuation  of  our  political  institutions?"  I  answer,  it  has  much  to 
do  with  it.  Its  direct  consequences  are,  comparatively  speaking,  but 
a  small  evil;  and  much  of  its  danger  consists,  in  the  proneness  of 
our  minds,  to  regard  its  direct,  as  its  only  consequences.  Abstractly 
considered,  the  hanging  of  the  gamblers  at  Vicksburg,  was  of  but 
little  consequence.  They  constitute  a  portion  of  population,  that  is 
worse  than  useless  in  any  community;  and  their  death,  if  no 
pernicious  example  be  set  by  it,  is  never  matter  of  reasonable  regret 
with  any  one.  If  they  were  annually  swept,  from  the  stage  of 
existence,  by  the  plague  or  small  pox,  honest  men  would,  perhaps, 
be  much  profited,  by  the  operation.—Similar  too,  is  the  correct 
reasoning,  in  regard  to  the  burning  of  the  negro  at  St.  Louis.  He 
had  forfeited  his  life,  by  the  perpetuation  of  an  outrageous  murder, 
upon  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  respectable  citizens  of  the  city; 
and  had  not  he  died  as  he  did,  he  must  have  died  by  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards.  As  to  him  alone,  it  was  as 
well  the  way  it  was,  as  it  could  otherwise  have  been. —But  the 
example  in  either  case,  was  fearful. —When  men  take  it  in  their 
heads  to  day,  to  hang  gamblers,  or  burn  murderers,  they  should 
recollect,  that,  in  the  confusion  usually  attending  such  transactions, 
they  will  be  as  likely  to  hang  or  burn  some  one  who  is  neither  a 
gambler  nor  a  murderer  as  one  who  is;  and  that,  acting  upon  the 
example  they  set,  the  mob  of  to-morrow,  may,  and  probably  will, 
hang  or  burn  some  of  them  by  the  very  same  mistake.  And  not  only 
so;  the  innocent,  those  who  have  ever  set  their  faces  against 
violations  of  law  in  every  shape,  alike  with  the  guilty,  fall  victims 
to  the  ravages  of  mob  law;  and  thus  it  goes  on,  step  by  step,  till  all 
the  walls  erected  for  the  defense  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
individuals,  are  trodden  down,  and  disregarded.  But  all  this  even,  is 
not  the  full  extent  of  the  evil. —By  such  examples,  by  instances  of 
the  perpetrators  of  such  acts  going  unpunished,  the  lawless  in 
spirit,  are  encouraged  to  become  lawless  in  practice;  and  having 
been  used  to  no  restraint,  but  dread  of  punishment,  they  thus 
become,  absolutely  unrestrained.—Having  ever  regarded 
Government  as  their  deadliest  bane,  they  make  a  jubilee  of  the 
suspension  of  its  operations;  and  pray  for  nothing  so  much,  as  its 
total  annihilation.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  good  men,  men  who 
love  tranquility,  who  desire  to  abide  by  the  laws,  and  enjoy  their 
benefits,  who  would  gladly  spill  their  blood  in  the  defense  of  their 
country;  seeing  their  property  destroyed;  their  families  insulted, 
and  their  lives  endangered;  their  persons  injured;  and  seeing 
nothing  in  prospect  that  forebodes  a  change  for  the  better;  become 
tired  of,  and  disgusted  with,  a  Government  that  offers  them  no 
protection;  and  are  not  much  averse  to  a  change  in  which  they 
imagine  they  have  nothing  to  lose.  Thus,  then,  by  the  operation  of 
this  mobocractic  spirit,  which  all  must  admit,  is  now  abroad  in  the 
land,  the  strongest  bulwark  of  any  Government,  and  particularly  of 
those  constituted  like  ours,  may  effectually  be  broken  down  and 
destroy ed~I  mean  the  attachment  of  the  People.  Whenever  this 
effect  shall  be  produced  among  us;  whenever  the  vicious  portion  of 
population  shall  be  permitted  to  gather  in  bands  of  hundreds  and 
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thousands,  and  burn  churches,  ravage  and  rob  provision-stores, 
throw  printing  presses  into  rivers,  shoot  editors,  and  hang  and  burn 
obnoxious  persons  at  pleasure,  and  with  impunity;  depend  on  it, 
this  Government  cannot  last.  By  such  things,  the  feelings  of  the 
best  citizens  will  become  more  or  less  alienated  from  it;  and  thus  it 
will  be  left  without  friends,  or  with  too  few,  and  those  few  too 
weak,  to  make  their  friendship  effectual.  At  such  a  time  and  under 
such  circumstances,  men  of  sufficient  talent  and  ambition  will  not 
be  wanting  to  seize  the  opportunity,  strike  the  blow,  and  overturn 
that  fair  fabric,  which  for  the  last  half  century,  has  been  the  fondest 
hope,  of  the  lovers  of  freedom,  throughout  the  world. 

I  know  the  American  People  are  much  attached  to  their 
Government; --I  know  they  would  suffer  much  for  its  sake;~I  know 
they  would  endure  evils  long  and  patiently,  before  they  would  ever 
think  of  exchanging  it  for  another.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  if 
the  laws  be  continually  despised  and  disregarded,  if  their  rights  to 
be  secure  in  their  persons  and  property,  are  held  by  no  better  tenure 
than  the  caprice  of  a  mob,  the  alienation  of  their  affections  from 
the  Government  is  the  natural  consequence;  and  to  that,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  come. 

Here  then,  is  one  point  at  which  danger  may  be  expected. 

The  question  recurs,  "how  shall  we  fortify  against  it?"  The  answer 
is  simple.  Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well 
wisher  to  his  posterity,  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never 
to  violate  in  the  least  particular,  the  laws  of  the  country;  and  never 
to  tolerate  their  violation  by  others.  As  the  patriots  of  seventy-six 
did  to  the  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  so  to  the 
support  of  the  Constitution  and  Laws,  let  every  American  pledge 
his  life,  his  property,  and  his  sacred  honor;~let  every  man 
remember  that  to  violate  the  law,  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his 
father,  and  to  tear  the  character  of  his  own,  and  his  children's 
liberty.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws,  be  breathed  by  every  American 
mother,  to  the  lisping  babe,  that  prattles  on  her  lap—let  it  be  taught 
in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in 
Primers,  spelling  books,  and  in  Almanacs;~let  it  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of 
justice.  And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the 
nation;  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  of  all  sexes  and  tongues,  and  colors  and 
conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altars. 

While  ever  a  state  of  feeling,  such  as  this,  shall  universally,  or 
even,  very  generally  prevail  throughout  the  nation,  vain  will  be 
every  effort,  and  fruitless  every  attempt,  to  subvert  our  national 
freedom. 

When  I  so  pressingly  urge  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  laws,  let  me 
not  be  understood  as  saying  there  are  no  bad  laws,  nor  that 
grievances  may  not  arise,  for  the  redress  of  which,  no  legal 
provisions  have  been  made.~I  mean  to  say  no  such  thing.  But  I  do 
mean  to  say,  that,  although  bad  laws,  if  they  exist,  should  be 
repealed  as  soon  as  possible,  still  while  they  continue  in  force,  for 
the  sake  of  example,  they  should  be  religiously  observed.  So  also 
in  unprovided  cases.  If  such  arise,  let  proper  legal  provisions  be 
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made  for  them  with  the  least  possible  delay;  but,  till  then,  let  them, 
if  not  too  intolerable,  be  borne  with. 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law.  In 
any  case  that  arises,  as  for  instance,  the  promulgation  of 
abolitionism,  one  of  two  positions  is  necessarily  true;  that  is,  the 
thing  is  right  within  itself,  and  therefore  deserves  the  protection  of 
all  law  and  all  good  citizens;  or,  it  is  wrong,  and  therefore  proper  to 
be  prohibited  by  legal  enactments;  and  in  neither  case,  is  the 
interposition  of  mob  law,  either  necessary,  justifiable,  or 
excusable. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  suppose  danger  to  our  political 
institutions?  Have  we  not  preserved  them  for  more  than  fifty  years? 
And  why  may  we  not  for  fifty  times  as  long? 

We  hope  there  is  no  sufficient  reason.  We  hope  all  dangers  may  be 
overcome;  but  to  conclude  that  no  danger  may  ever  arise,  would 
itself  be  extremely  dangerous.  There  are  now,  and  will  hereafter  be, 
many  causes,  dangerous  in  their  tendency,  which  have  not  existed 
heretofore;  and  which  are  not  too  insignificant  to  merit  attention. 
That  our  government  should  have  been  maintained  in  its  original 
form  from  its  establishment  until  now,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at.  It  had  many  props  to  support  it  through  that  period,  which  now 
are  decayed,  and  crumbled  away.  Through  that  period,  it  was  felt 
by  all,  to  be  an  undecided  experiment;  now,  it  is  understood  to  be  a 
successful  one. —Then,  all  that  sought  celebrity  and  fame,  and 
distinction,  expected  to  find  them  in  the  success  of  that  experiment. 
Their  all  was  staked  upon  it:--  their  destiny  was  inseparably  linked 
with  it.  Their  ambition  aspired  to  display  before  an  admiring 
world,  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered,  at  best  no  better,  than 
problematical;  namely,  the  capability  of  a  people  to  govern 
themselves.  If  they  succeeded,  they  were  to  be  immortalized;  their 
names  were  to  be  transferred  to  counties  and  cities,  and  rivers  and 
mountains;  and  to  be  revered  and  sung,  and  toasted  through  all 
time.  If  they  failed,  they  were  to  be  called  knaves  and  fools,  and 
fanatics  for  a  fleeting  hour;  then  to  sink  and  be  forgotten.  They 
succeeded.  The  experiment  is  successful;  and  thousands  have  won 
their  deathless  names  in  making  it  so.  But  the  game  is  caught;  and  I 
believe  it  is  true,  that  with  the  catching,  end  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  This  field  of  glory  is  harvested,  and  the  crop  is  already 
appropriated.  But  new  reapers  will  arise,  and  they,  too,  will  seek  a 
field.  It  is  to  deny,  what  the  history  of  the  world  tells  us  is  true,  to 
suppose  that  men  of  ambition  and  talents  will  not  continue  to 
spring  up  amongst  us.  And,  when  they  do,  they  will  as  naturally 
seek  the  gratification  of  their  ruling  passion,  as  others  have  so  done 
before  them.  The  question  then,  is,  can  that  gratification  be  found 
in  supporting  and  maintaining  an  edifice  that  has  been  erected  by 
others?  Most  certainly  it  cannot.  Many  great  and  good  men 
sufficiently  qualified  for  any  task  they  should  undertake,  may  ever 
be  found,  whose  ambition  would  inspire  to  nothing  beyond  a  seat 
in  Congress,  a  gubernatorial  or  a  presidential  chair;  but  such 
belong  not  to  the  family  of  the  lion,  or  the  tribe  of  the  eagle.  What! 
think  you  these  places  would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  a 
Napoleon?~Never!  Towering  genius  distains  a  beaten  path.  It 
seeks  regions  hitherto  unexplored.~It  sees  no  distinction  in  adding 
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story  to  story,  upon  the  monuments  of  fame,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  others.  It  denies  that  it  is  glory  enough  to  serve  under  any  chief. 
It  scorns  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor,  however 
illustrious.  It  thirsts  and  burns  for  distinction;  and,  if  possible,  it 
will  have  it,  whether  at  the  expense  of  emancipating  slaves,  or 
enslaving  freemen.  Is  it  unreasonable  then  to  expect,  that  some 
man  possessed  of  the  loftiest  genius,  coupled  with  ambition 
sufficient  to  push  it  to  its  utmost  stretch,  will  at  some  time,  spring 
up  among  us?  And  when  such  a  one  does,  it  will  require  the  people 
to  be  united  with  each  other,  attached  to  the  government  and  laws, 
and  generally  intelligent,  to  successfully  frustrate  his  designs. 

Distinction  will  be  his  paramount  object,  and  although  he  would  as 
willingly,  perhaps  more  so,  acquire  it  by  doing  good  as  harm;  yet, 
that  opportunity  being  past,  and  nothing  left  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  building  up,  he  would  set  boldly  to  the  task  of  pulling  down. 

Here,  then,  is  a  probable  case,  highly  dangerous,  and  such  a  one  as 
could  not  have  well  existed  heretofore. 

Another  reason  which  once  was;  but  which,  to  the  same  extent,  is 
now  no  more,  has  done  much  in  maintaining  our  institutions  thus 
far.  I  mean  the  powerful  influence  which  the  interesting  scenes  of 
the  revolution  had  upon  the  passions  of  the  people  as  distinguished 
from  their  judgment.  By  this  influence,  the  jealousy,  envy,  and 
avarice,  incident  to  our  nature,  and  so  common  to  a  state  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  conscious  strength,  were,  for  the  time,  in  a  great 
measure  smothered  and  rendered  inactive;  while  the  deep-rooted 
principles  of  hate,  and  the  powerful  motive  of  revenge,  instead  of 
being  turned  against  each  other,  were  directed  exclusively  against 
the  British  nation.  And  thus,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  the 
basest  principles  of  our  nature,  were  either  made  to  lie  dormant,  or 
to  become  the  active  agents  in  the  advancement  of  the  noblest 
cause— that  of  establishing  and  maintaining  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

But  this  state  of  feeling  must  fade,  is  fading,  has  faded,  with  the 
circumstances  that  produced  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  scenes  of  the  revolution  are  now  or 
ever  will  be  entirely  forgotten;  but  that  like  every  thing  else,  they 
must  fade  upon  the  memory  of  the  world,  and  grow  more  and  more 
dim  by  the  lapse  of  time.  In  history,  we  hope,  they  will  be  read  of, 
and  recounted,  so  long  as  the  bible  shall  be  read;--  but  even 
granting  that  they  will,  their  influence  cannot  be  what  it  heretofore 
has  been.  Even  then,  they  cannot  be  so  universally  known,  nor  so 
vividly  felt,  as  they  were  by  the  generation  just  gone  to  rest.  At  the 
close  of  that  struggle,  nearly  every  adult  male  had  been  a 
participator  in  some  of  its  scenes.  The  consequence  was,  that  of 
those  scenes,  in  the  form  of  a  husband,  a  father,  a  son  or  brother,  a 
living  history  was  to  be  found  in  every  family—  a  history  bearing 
the  indubitable  testimonies  of  its  own  authenticity,  in  the  limbs 
mangled,  in  the  scars  of  wounds  received,  in  the  midst  of  the  very 
scenes  related— a  history,  too,  that  could  be  read  and  understood 
alike  by  all,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned.— But  those  histories  are  gone.  They  can  be  read  no  more 
forever.  They  were  a  fortress  of  strength;  but,  what  invading 
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foeman  could  never  do,  the  silent  artillery  of  time  has  done;  the 
leveling  of  its  walls.  They  are  gone. —They  were  a  forest  of  giant 
oaks;  but  the  all-resistless  hurricane  has  swept  over  them,  and  left 
only,  here  and  there,  a  lonely  trunk,  despoiled  of  its  verdure,  shorn 
of  its  foliage;  unshading  and  unshaded,  to  murmur  in  a  few  gentle 
breezes,  and  to  combat  with  its  mutilated  limbs,  a  few  more  ruder 
storms,  then  to  sink,  and  be  no  more. 

They  were  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty;  and  now,  that  they 
have  crumbled  away,  that  temple  must  fall,  unless  we,  their 
descendants,  supply  their  places  with  other  pillars,  hewn  from  the 
solid  quarry  of  sober  reason.  Passion  has  helped  us;  but  can  do  so 
no  more.  It  will  in  future  be  our  enemy.  Reason,  cold,  calculating, 
unimpassioned  reason,  must  furnish  all  the  materials  for  our  future 
support  and  defence. —Let  those  materials  be  moulded  into  general 
intelligence,  sound  morality,  and  in  particular,  a  reverence  for  the 
constitution  and  laws:  and,  that  we  improved  to  the  last;  that  we 
remained  free  to  the  last;  that  we  revered  his  name  to  the  last;  that, 
during  his  long  sleep,  we  permitted  no  hostile  foot  to  pass  over  or 
desecrate  his  resting  place;  shall  be  that  which  to  learn  the  last 
trump  shall  awaken  our  WASHINGTON. 

Upon  these  let  the  proud  fabric  of  freedom  rest,  as  the  rock  of  its 
basis;  and  as  truly  as  has  been  said  of  the  only  greater  institution, 
"the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 
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**  By  - 
Abrabaa  Lincoln 

Delivered  Before  the  Toung  Men1*  Lyceum  of 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

January  27$  MQf« 

*   *   *   * 

I  know  tna  American  people  s*r©  asueb  attached  t©  tteair 
government  •   I   fenow  tbey  would  antler  anon  for  It*  aaka;  I  know 
tney  would  endure  avile  loaf  and  patiently  before  tbey  would 
»?*f  think  of   exenanging  it  for  aBotn*r9«~yatt  noted  tbctandiag 
all  tbia,   It   tba  la**  be  continually  deapieed  and  disregarded, 
If  tbalr  r  if  tit  a  to  tea  secure  In  toair  persons  and  property  are 
held  fey  a©-  better  tenure  thm  tna  caprice  of  a  aobt  the  alienation 
of  tnelr  affections  from  the  government  la  lift  natural  conscience? 
and  to  tfe&t,   sooner  ©r  later,  it  vraat  come. 

Kara,  tben,   1©  ©no  r>cint  at  wbictt  &&ng®r  May  be  expected. 

Tba  ©uestlon  raowre,   *T!©w  anal  I  we  fortify  against  itf* 

Tba  &n$w«r  It  si«plt«     tat  ©vary  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  w*li*wisher  to  bit  t>©aterity  awa&r  by  the  blood  of  tha 
Revolution  never  to  violate  in  tba  leas*  particular  tba  law*  of 
tfee  country,  and  never  t©  tolerate  thair  violation  by  other*. 
,4a  tba  patriot*  of  seventy-six  did  to  tba  support  of  tba 
BeoiaT&tion  of  Independence,   »o  to  tha  supnort  of  tna     Oonatitution 
and  laws  let  every  Anarioan  pledge  nte  Ufa,   ni*  ^ror*erty,   and 
his  snored  bcnor— let  every  nan  reae«i©er  tbat  to  Tlolata  tne  law 
it  to  trasaple  on  tba  blood  of  Ma  father f  ami   to  tear  tfee  charter 
of  nle  ©wo  and  bit  ©nildren**  liberty,     let  reverence  for  tna  law* 
oe  ©reatbed  by  every  Americ&n  «otner  to  tfet  1  taping  ©aba  tbat 
prattle*  ©n  ner  l«pj  let  it  be  tattgnt  in  senools,   in  sselnarie** 
and  in  collage**;   let  it  be  written  la  nrlnere,   spelling-Poos*, 
and  in  alaanmes;  let  it  be  praaenad  fro®  tna  pulpit,  proclaimed 
i«  legislative  nails,  a^  enforced  in  court*  of  justice.     And, 
in  ateort,  let  it  becone  tna  political  religion  of  tna  nation; 
and  let  tfee  old  and  tba  young,  tna  rich  and  tba  poor,  the  grave 
and  tne  gay  of  all   scxa*  mud  tongue*  and  color*  and  conditione, 
sacrifice  unceasingly  m>on  ite  altera. 


,e  ever  a  state  of  feeling-  snen  a©  thi*  a  ball 
universally  or  even  very  generally  prevail  tnrougbout  tna  nation, 
vain  will  ©a  every  effort,  and  fruitless  every  attennt,  to  subvert 

our  national  freedom. 

Wban  I  so  preselagly  urge  a  strict  observance  of  all  the 

la^s,   let   mq  not  oe  understood  &n  saying  tfeere  are  no  bad  laws, 
or  tnat  grievances  ^tay  not  arise  for  tfe*   redress  of  wMcb  no  legal 


^revision*  bav»  be**a  asd*.     I  *»&n  to  say  no  luefe  thing.     But 
I  do  ft*aa  to  »ay  that  although  bad  laws,  it  they  sxlat,   should 
be  reoaalftd  as  «MI  as  r?esalfele,   still,  while  they  ©ohttaue 
In  force,  tar  the  sake  of  example  they  phould  be  religiously 
observed.     So  also  is  unprovided,  oases,     If  ««ch  arise,  let 
proper  legal  provision*  be  sseda  for  them  with  the  least  possible 
delay*   but  till  then  let  then,   if  aot  too  Intolerable,  be  borne 

vitfeu 

There  is  no  grievmnee  that  |i  |  fit  ofejaot  ©f  redreee 
fey  nob  lew,     In  any  e«iee  that  «ay  arise,  as,  for  lastaaea,   IN 
promulgation  of  tool  itloai  sis,  one  of  two  nosltlen*  It  necessarily 
true— that  la,  the  thtm  i«  right  «&thil  itself,  and  therefore 
deserves  the  protection  of  nil  !&*  and  all  good  el t leant,  or 
it  ie  wrong,  and  therefore  prober  to  fee  prohibited  by  le&*l 
cnaetfseate;   end  la  neither  case  Is  the  Interposition  of  *®ob 
law  either  necessary,  Justifiable,  or  excusable. 

But  it  nay  be  a*feed,   ^fhy  suppose  danster  to  cur  political 

institutional     Have  m  not  preserved  then  for  store  than  fifty 

years?     ft&A  why  may  we  not  for  fifty  tistee  as  loan??* 

we  hope  there  ie  no  sufficient  reason*     we  hope  all 

danger  nay  be  overcome;  but  to  conclude  that  no  danger  may  ever 
ariee  would  it  self  be  #xtresieiy  dangerous,     the*-  ©re  now,  and 
will  hereafter  be*  aany  causae,  dangerous  in  their  tendency, 
which  have  not  axle  ted  heretofore,   and  whieb  are  not  too 
insignificant  to  aerlt  attention.     Tint  cur  government  should 
have  been  ttalntatned  in  its  origins!  fora,  fro®,  its  establishment 
until  .now,  ie  not  such  to  be  wondered  at.     It  had  many  r>ro?>s  to 
aur^ert  it  through  that  period,  which  now  are  decayed  and, 
eroebled  away.     Through  that  ffrfttd  It  was  felt  by  nil  to  be  m 
undecided  experiments   now  It  ie  nnderetood  to  be  a  successful  one. 
Than*  all  that  sought  celebrity  and  ta»e  and  distinction  expected 
to  find  the®  in  the  success  of  that  experiment.     Their  all  I 
staked  upon  it;   their  destiny  wae  inseparably  linked  with  it. 
Their  attbltioa  aspired  to  display  ktfCft  an  adalrlng  world  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  a  jKMpMlws**  which  In 
hitherto  been  oonaidered  at  best  no  hatter  than  prool*;*»atieal~~ 
namely,  the  capability  of  a  people  to  govern  taasaelves.     If  they 
succeeded  they  were  te  be  teort sliced?   their  nastes  were  to  be 
transferred  to  octant  las,  and  cities,  and  ri rare,  and.  aiouatslns;   and 
to  be  rawarad  and  sung,  toasted  through  all  tiste*     If  they  failed, 
they  wert  to  be  called  'knaves,  and  fools,  and  fanatics  for  r 
fl eating  honrj  then  to  sink  and  be  forgotten.     They  succeed <    , 
The  experiment  it  successful,  anil  thousands  have  won  their 
deathless  naiset  in  makinir.lt  m*     But  the  asms  is  cau^iit*    and 
I  believe  it  is  true  that  with  the  catching  end  the  pleasure* 
of  the  ohate.     fht®  field  of  glory  Is  harvested,  mid  the  cror  is 
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already  appropriated.  But  new  ruap«T«  will  arise,  and  they 
too  will  seek  a  field.  It  is  to  deny  what  the  history  of  the 
world  tells  a |  is  true,  to  attopose  that  men  of  amhition  Mel 

talent*  will  not  continue  to  spring  np   amoa^st  us.  md   whan 
tisey  da,   they  will  a*  naturally  seek  the  gratification  of  their 
ruling  passion  em  others  nave  done  he fore  them,  The  question 

then  la,  Can  that  gratification  he  found  in  supporting  &nd 
maintaining  an  edifice  that  has  been  erected  by  others?  Host 
certainly  It  cannot*  many  great  and  good  men,  sufficiently 
qualified  for  any  taefc  they  should  undertake,  may  ewer  ha 

found,  whose  ambition  would  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  a  seat  in 
Con&resa,  a  gubernatorial  or  a  presidential  chair;  but  such 
belong  not  to  the  family  of  the  lion,  or  the  tribe  of  the  eagle, 

laat!  thlsJc  you  these  pigeon  would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a 
Oaeaar,  or  a  napoleon?  Hevorl  Towering  genius  diadaina  a  beaten 

oath.  It  seefcs  regions  hitherto  unexplored.  It  sees  no 
distinction  la  adding  story  to  story  upon  the  monuments  of 
fane  erected  to  the  memory  of  ©there.  It  denies  that  it  is 
glory  enough  to  serve  under  any  chief.  It  acorns  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor,  however  Illustrious.  It 
thirsts  and  bums  for  distinction;  Baal  if  possible,  it  will 
hare  it,  whether  at  the  exponas*  of  emaaelpatlng  slaves  or 
enslaving  froomen.  In   it  unreas'-walflLe,  then,  to  expect  that 
oomo  man  posaeaood  of  the  loftiest  gcniue,  coupled  with 
ambition  sufficient  to  push  it  to  its  utmost  stretch,  will 
at  «Q^e  time  spring  up  among  tie?   Hal  when  such  an  one  does, 
it  will  require  the  people  to  be  united  with  each  other, 
attaohod  to  the  fovsrament  and  laws,  and  generally  Intelligent, 
to  successfully  frustrate  his  designs* 

Diet  taction  will  be  his  paramount  object,  in.«*.  although 
tat  would  as  willingly,  perhaps  msm   so,  acquires  it  bs>  doiuf 
good  at  harm,  yet,  that  opportunity  bain?  past,  and  nothing  left 
to  be  done  in  the  ^ay  of  building  up,  he  would  set  boldly  to  the 
took  of  pulling  down. 

Here  then  is  a  prooable  o«»e»  tolgaly  dangerous,  and 

euoii  an  one  as  could  not  hare  well  existed  heretofore. 

Another  reason  which  once  was,  but  which,  to  the  same 
extent,  is  now  no  mora,  has  done  much  in  maintaining:  our 
institutions  thus  far.  I  mean  the  powerful  influence  which 
the  interesting  scenes  of  the  Havolutiou  hen  upon  the  passions  of 
the  people  ae  distinguished  fx®m   their  Judgment,  iy  this 
influence,  the  Jealousy,  envy,  and  avarice'  incident  to  our 
nature,  and  so  eosaton  to  a  state  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
conscious  strength,  were  for  the  f|M  In  a  grpat  measure 
smothered  and  rendered  inactive,  while  toe  deep-rooted  principles 
of  hate,  and  the  powerful  motive  of  revenge,  instead  of  being 
turned  egainet  each  other,  were  directed  exclusively  agalaet  the 
Brit 1 ah  nation.  And  thus,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  the 
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basest  principles  of  our  nsiure  were  «ttJ?er  oaao  to  lie  dormant, 
or  to  become  the  active  agent®  In  the  advancement  of  the  noblest 
of  causes— that  of  eotabliehing:  and  maintaining  civil  and 
religious  liberty* 

But  this  state  of  feeling  wist  facie,  is  fading »   has 
faded,   with  the  circumstances  thirl  produced  It, 

I  do  not  ©can  to  inr  tbat  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution 
®.re  now  ox  ever  will  fee  entirely  forgot  ten,  but  that,  like 
everything  else,  they  met  fade  upon  the  memory  of  the  world,   sad 
grow  nor®  end  stare  lies  by  the  lane*  of  time,     in  history,  we  hope, 
they  will  be  reed  of,   mad   recounted,   m  long  at  the  Bible  shall 
be  read;   hut  even  granting  that  they  will,  their  Influence  e&auot 
be  whet  it  heretofore  bae'been.     Iwio  then  they  cannot  be  so 
universally  known  nor  m  vividly  felt  as  they  were  by  the  generate 
just  gone  to  rest,     it  the  ©lose  of  that  struggle t  nearly  every 
adult  asale  had  been  a  participator  in  so-*»e  of  its  scenes,     the 
consequence  was  that  of  those  scones,   in  the  for*  of  a  husband, 
a  father,  a  son,  or  a  brother,  a  living  history  was  to  be  found 
in  every  f»ily~~a  history  bearing  the  Indubitable  testiaonles  of 
its  own  authenticity,   la  tbe'  11 whs  »>an$rlea,  In  the  scire  ot 
wounds  received ,  in  the  eldst  of  the  wmff  soenee  related— a 
history,  too,  that  mmM  he  m®$  and  understood  alike  by  all* 
the  wise  and  the  Ignorant,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned*     But 
those  histories  are  gone.     They  can  be  read  no  user®  forever. 
They  were  a  fortress  of  strength;  but  what  invadlnir  toosaam 
could  never  do,  the  silent  Cillery  of  time  has  mO»0*Hfct*i 
level iaf  of  its  walls,     Ttoey  are  mm*     They  »i*r«  a  COfOOt  of 
giant  oaks;   but  tas  oli<*3POsiXO»ii  hurricane  tea  swept  over  them, 
and  left  only  bore  and  there  a  lonely  trunk,  despoiled  of  He 
verdure,   shorn  of  It  a  f#lln$ft«  unwhadtaft  and  unan&deU,  to  «ur<mtr 
in  a  fow  W&m  gentle  browses,   and  to  oogtsa*  with  its  mutilated 
lljsfes  a  few  acre  ruder  itatss,  then  to  gink  ana.  ea  no  ®ore. 

They  wot*  j&UUKfg  of  the  tswde  of  liberty;    anv'i  now  ta&l 
they  have  crumbled  away  that  temple  must  fell  unless  m9  tneir 
deeosal&ats,   OUpf&r  llMilf  daces  with  twnOf  pitlmrif  mOw*  froaa  the 

solid  qnarry  of  sober  res eon.     Passion  has  helped  u«9  but  can  do 
so  no  more.      It  will  in  future  be  out  enemy.     Reason — cold, 
calculating,  uniaoassioned  r<§»»on — must  fumisn  all  the  saWiail 
for  our  fnfuto  support  inl  dofomoo,     fewa  tmOot  materials  be  molded 
into  general   intelligence,   sound  mMLlwTi   ®&d*   l»  particular,   a 
reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  laws;   ana  that  we  improved  to 
the  lastj  that  t?#  remained  free  to  the  last,  that  we  tOVOtOa  his 
name  to  the  last,  that  Sirring  hi.®  long  fleet*  we  permitted  no  hostile 
foot  to  <nass  over  or  desecrate  his  reotiag-plaoe,   shall  be  that 
which  to  learn  the  last  trump  shall  amoken  our  Washington. 

707j  these  let  the  proud,  fabric  of  froedosi  rest,   as  the 

rock  of  lie  basis j  and  no  truly  as  has  been  said  of  the  only  greater 
institution,   «the  gajre*  of  hell   shall  not  prevail   against   it." 

(Copies  froai     Abraham  Llneoln— Qomnlete  works,  by  HI onlay  &  Kay, 

Tol.   I,  pp.  11-15) 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

THE  PERPETUATION  OF  OUR  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS 


HE  closing  words  of  an  address  delivered  January  27th,  1837,  by  Lincoln  before 
the  Young  Men's  Lyceum,  a  debating  society  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
shortly  after  he  went  to  live  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  This  was  his  first  address, 
delivered  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  It  was  in  the  involved  style  he  at  first 
affected  and  contains  no  hint  of  his  Inaugurals  or  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address. 

"Another  reason  which  once  was,  but  which,  to  the  same  extent,  is  now  no 
more,  has  done  much  in  maintaining  our  institutions  thus  far.  I  mean  the 
powerful  influence  which  the  interesting  scenes  of  the  Revolution  had  upon  the 
passions  of  the  people  as  distinguished  from  their  judgment.  By  this  influence, 
the  jealousy,  envy,  and  avarice  incident  to  our  nature  .  .  .  were  for  the  time  in  a  great  measure 
smothered  and  rendered  inactive,  while  the  deep-rooted  principles  of  hate,  and  the  powerful  motive 
of  revenge,  instead  of  being  turned  against  each  other,  were  directed  exclusively  against  the  British 
nation.  .  .  .  But  this  state  of  feeling  must  fade,  is  fading,  has  faded  with  the  circumstances  that 
produced  it. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution  are  now  or  ever  will  be  entirely  for- 
gotten, but  that,  like  everything  else,  they  must  fade  upon  the  memory  of  the  world,  and  grow 
more  and  more  dim  by  the  lapse  of  time.  ...  At  the  close  of  that  struggle  nearly  every  adult  male 
had  been  a  participator  in  some  of  its  scenes.  The  consequence  was  that  of  those  scenes,  in  the 
form  of  a  husband,  a  father,  a  son,  or  a  brother,  a  living  history  was  to  be  found  in  every  family 
— a  history  ...  in  the  limbs  mangled,  in  the  scars  of  wounds  received  in  the  midst  of  the  very 
scenes  related — a  history,  too,  that  could  be  read  and  understood  alike  by  all,  the  wise  and  the 
ignorant,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.     But  those  histories  are  gone.  .  .  . 

"They  were  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty;   and  now  that  they  have  crumbled  away  that  temple 

must  fall  unless  we,  their  descendants,  supply  their  places  with  other 
pillars  hewn  from  the  solid  quarry  of  sober  rea- 
son. Passion  has  helped  us,  but  can  do  so  no 
more.  It  will  in  future  be  our  enemy.  Reason 
— cold,  calculating,  unimpassioned  reason — 
must  furnish  all  the  materials  for  our  future 
support  and  defense.  Let  those  materials  be 
molded  into  general  intelligence,  sound  moral- 
ity, and,  in  particular,  a  reverence  for  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws;  and  that  we  improved  to 
the  last,  that  we  remained  free  to  the  last,  that 
we  revered  his  name  to  the  last,  that  during 
his  long  sleep  we  permitted  no  hostile  foot  to 
pass  over  or  desecrate  his  resting  place,  shall 
be  the  that  which  to  learn  the  last  trump  shall 
awaken   our  WASHINGTON. 

"Upon  these  let  the  proud  fabric  of  free- 
dom rest,  as  the  rock  of  its  basis;  and  as  truly 
as  has  been  said  of  the  only  greater  institution, 
'the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.' " 


